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CHAPTER L 



UXDEBCUBSKSTSL 



rpHE departnie of Colfmel Stxang was observed by 
KeQ Johnstoney who anived at the house with 
a message from his master just as the saooessfol 
wooer passed through the gata 

The appearance of the Colonel at this place so 
eady in the morning seemed queer to Johnstone, 
and, linlring the ciicnmstance with the sadden com- 
mand his master had given him to go to the house, 
to stay there, and to note every one who came abont 
the place, the canny old fellow b^an to think that 
he was there as a spy upon the actions of his 
mistres& He did not like the position at alL 

Lady Oliphant saw him approaching, and hurried 
n. A 
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out of the house to meet him, eagerly inquiring 
what had happened, and why he had come there. 

"The master bade me come," he answered awk- 
wardly; " and he said I was to be quick, or he would 
be here afore me." 

" He is coming, then !" she cried, her heart swell- 
ing with joy. 

All the difficulties that beset her were removed by 
this unexpected change in her husband's resolution ; 
for she concluded that he had reflected upon the 
warning he had received, and had decided to yield 
to her entreaty. There was nothing to be done now 
save to prepare for flight and send information to 
Strathroy. 

" Tou have given me the gladdest tidings, John- 
stone, that I have heard for many days," she said, 
as soon as she found voice. "K you have ever 
wished to render faithful service to your master, do 
it now. Procure two horses, and keep them in the 
ruin yonder until nightfall If we can only gain 
the coast, I fear nothing." 

Johnstone made a movement to go, turned back, 
and hesitated. 

« 

" Yes, my lady, I'm going," he said, but stopping 
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as if he had something else to say, and did not know 
how to say it 

" Was there any further message ? " 
- " Ay, there was, but no frae the master." 

" Not from him ? " (shrinking a little and thinking 
of Strang.) 

'^ No, it wasna frae him, and I'm no sure exactly 
wha its frae. But as I was coming up the road a 
chiel, rowed up to the nose in a muckle cloak, loups 
out on me and says, * I ken you ' — ^ For an honest 
man, I hope,' says I — ^Tor a servant of the Oli- 
phants,' says he ; * give that to your mistress ; ' and 
before I could say ay or no he staps this bit ring 
into my hand, and was ower the hedge and out 
o' sight" 

He drew from his capacious pocket a large ring, 
and presented it to her ladyship. 

She recognized it at once as her lather^s signet, 
and the sight of it startled her; for this could only be 
interpreted as an intimation that he desired to see 
her. Anxious as she was to communicate with 
Stratbrqy, she almost feared a meeting with him at 
this juncture, when every moment was so precious, 
and when the slightest delay might destroy her 
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whole plans. Besides, the intimation that he de- 
sired to see her suggested the possibility of his 
demanding her aid in some wild project that would 
involve Agnes, Malcolm, and herself in his destruc- 
tion. 

But the knowledge that Malcolm was coming in- 
spired her with hope and courage. She quietly de- 
spatched Johnstone on his mission to find horses. 

The old servitor observed the curious manner of 
her Ladyship, and was greatly dismayed by it. 

Unconscious of the storm which a combination of 
trifles was raising, and which was presently to over- 
whelm her, the poor lady waited in cruel suspense for 
the coming of Malcolm. She could not rest in the 
house; she paced the garden excitedly, going often 
to the gate and scanning the road as far as the eye I 

could reach, straining her sight as if that would bring 

I 

him sooner to her. 

I 

Every form that appeared in the distance made her 
heart leap, and then sink again in disappointment. 

At length she descried a man hastily approaching 
from the direction of the Cathedral. He wore a 

cloak which concealed his dress and a broad bonnet. 

I 

He ran for a short distance, and then halted or 
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slackened pace, glancing right and left to make sure 
that he was unobserved. 

His movements surprised her, for his manner and 
appearance were those which would have most effec- 
tively betrayed him to the stupidest observer, as one 
who had much to fear. 

He reached the comer of the garden, and then 
leaped the hedge. The cloak fell from about his 
neck, and Margaret recognised her father. 

She remained gazing at him as he st-ealthily made 
his way towards the house through the shrubbery. 
She was astounded by the strangeness of his manner ; 
for one who had accustomed himself to so many 
disguises, and who had so frequently escaped capture 
by his coolness and adroitness in maintaining what- 
ever character he assumed, could scarcely be expected 
to forget the very commonest principle of conceal- 
ment — ^that of appearing to conceal nothing. 

But when she saw his face, the explanation was 
presented to her in the terrible revelation that his 
reason had become affected by the hopeless position 
of his cause and the desperate measures he adopted 
to save it 

His eyes glared frenziedly, and there was a black 
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gloom upon his visage. His lips twitched and trern* 
bled, as if he were constantly speaking to himself; 
his hands moved with the nervous restlessness of one 
in delirium ; and although he seemed to be watching 
every object with suspicion, the mind did not appear 
to understand what or why he watched. 

Without observing Margaret, he stood close by her, 
gazing blankly at the road, and she heard him 
muttering in a hollow voice, as if trying to reassure 
himself — 

"They follow, they follow, and follow. The air 
is loud with their voices. ' The tramp of their feet, 
the clang of their arms, the roll of their drums ring 
in my ears, sleeping or waking, like the roar of a 
merciless cataract, from whose track I cannot break. 
But the work goes on — ^yes, yes — I am assured of 
that — ^the work goes on." 

It was pitiable to see the haggard face, the burning 
eyes which seemed to have no sight, and the white 
hair straggling over the brow in matted locks, know- 
ing that this man's life had been devoted to one ob- 
ject and that the result was here in the guise of 
failure and distraction. 

The daughter tenderly touched his arm and would 
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have embraced him, but at the touch he bounded 
back, theu stood glaring at her fiercely. It seemed 
for a moment as if he failed to recognise her, but 
gradually his brow contracted, and he said harshly — 

" You are there." 

" Father," she answered, trying to place her arms 
round his neck, but he thrust her from him. 

She was stung by his harshness, and, impul- 
sively — 

"Must you add another pang to the misery I 
already suffer through your unkindness ?" 

"It is the guilty who suffer," he said gloomily; 
" the faithful are lifted above all sorrow. Hearken." 

He. bent forward listening, but she heard nothing, 
and she trembled more and more as every look and 
movement revealed his frenzy. 

"Hearken," he went on, but this time with a 
smile that was more terrible than the grimmest 
scowl ; " the hounds bay at my heels, their fangs are 
sharpened to tear me piecemeal, and I laugh at them. 
Day and night they follow me — ^hunt me like a 
criminal — set a price upon my head, and frighten 
cowardly churls into enmity against me. They have 
left me nowhere to shelter save the lair of the beasts 
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of prey or the desolate mountain side. They have 
broken the ranks of our followers, they murder our 
Mends, and still I laugh at them, for the work goes 
on in spite of alL" 

"But you are to escape now," she said genfly, 
hoping to persuade where she knew argument would 
be useless ; '* you are to fly from this unhappy coun- 
try where your cause has been utterly lost/' 

"Fly the country — ^the cause lost!" (echoing the 
words as if he were haunted by a sense of their 
truth, and could not comprehend it). "No, my 
place is here to give the faltering courage and to rally 
the faithful for the final blow which will be — ^which 
must be victorious." 

"Are you desperate enough to hope for victory 
over an army with a handful of broken and. dispirited 
men ? " (looking at him despairingly). 

" Ay, we hope — ^we can always hope." 

" 'V^Ul you not see that the sun of the Stuarts sank 
for ever on the dismal field of Cullodeu? " 

He shuddered at the mention of that disastrous 
day, but his frenzy, exalted him above all considerar 
tion of consequences. 

"CuUoden," he muttered darkly, but brightening 
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as he proceeded; "ay, the sun went down on that 
black day— but it will rise to-onorrow/' 

" Ifever, father, never." 

" We are a handful of men, as you say, but behind 
us and around us is a multitude of martyrs whose 
spirits will rise and join with us in the strife. The 
White Eose shall bloom again — fresh and: radiant, 
the symbol of our country's honour and content" 

She was frightened by his strange mood, for it 
threatened to destroy them all. 

"You must not remain here, father," she said 
persuasively ; " any one who passes on the road may 
see; you. The soldiers are seeking you, and Colonel 
Strang i^ a dangerous man." 

" I know him — ^he will not harm me." 

" But you must save yourself." 

" Ay, ay, I must save myself," he muttered vaguely, 
and tapping his brow with his fingers as if trying to 
recollect something; "but why — ^why am I here? 
There was a purpose . . . But my memory fails 
— (hoarsely, and with pain, recognising his own weak- 
ness)-^my memory fails, and a thousand lives are 
depending on it. ,What was it ? " 

"You are fatigued, father" (taking his arm and 
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trying to lead him towards the house), '' comOi let me 
take you to a place of rest. I am not known here as 
your daughter, and so the house may escape suspicion. 
Come, Agnes will wait on you and I will watcL" 

The name of his second daughter appeared to touch 
the spring of memory. 

"Ah, I remember now," he exclaimed quickly, " it 
was of Agnes I came to speak." 

" Let us go in first then." 

He did not heed her. 

"You have arranged a marriage for her. Oh, 
thoughtful sister! (with bitter sarcasm). You have 
chosen a husband for her from amongst the malignant 
crew who are pursuing her father to the deatL Oh, 
treacherous daughter. But you must undo your work 
and before I quit this place. The marriage must be 
broken off. There shall be no more rebels in my 
family." 

She was staggered by the unexpected blow which 
struck at the root of all her plans for escape. 

" They love each other," was all she could say. 

"She will learn to love a better man," was the 
stern retort, and now he seemed to have obtained the 
control of his excitement. 
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"You distract me and you will kill her" 
(a^tatedly). 

" Then let her perish — she will die as the daughter 
of Strathroy, and not as the daughter of a dishonoured 
man. You hear? — you understand? — you will 
obey?" 

"No," she answered, almost fiercely, for she was 
driven to bay, and hard as she had striven to avoid 
the horrible position, she turned at last against her 
father. 

" No ! " he repeated. 

"I have borne and borne until my heart is ' 
broken," she cried passionately ; " but I will not help 
you to break hers." 

" Take care " (frowningly). 

But the worst that could happen had no terror 
for her at this moment. In her despair it seemed 
better to brave the worst at once than to live longer 
in constant fear of it. 

" Ask me to walk into the midst of your foes and 
to deliver up my life for yours, and I will do it," 
she said boldly. " But you ask me to tear the hope 
of happiness from her heart, to destroy her peace, and 
I refuse. I will not do it." 
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"You refuse!" (astounded, and immediately as- 
suming the calm tone of one prepared for the last 
extremity, he continued.) "Observe then. The 
person called General Kerr shall learn that Malcolm 
Oliphant still lives, and is within his reach." 

That humbled her. It was like the fall of a moun- 
tain, and she lay beneath it still sensitive to pain, 
but conscious of how powerless was all her strength 
against the burden. 

He was going, but she stopped him ; and, reckless 
now as to what might happen, she spoke piteously — 

" You shall not go yet. At least, sir, do not leave 
your cruel work half done. First take your sword 
and kill me — ^it will be one act of mercy to plead for 
you in heaven for all the wretchedness your fanati- 
cism has caused us." 

The words and the manner afiTected him. They 
stirred within him a doubt of the justice of the course 
he adopted ; and he paused, questioning himsel£ 

Did he err in his determination that his child 
should be guided by her father's faith ? He foimd a 
ready enough response, for although he tried to be 
just, he failed because his intellect had become 
narrowed by the intensity with which it had been 
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worked in one groove. No, he did not err — ^to falter 
wonld hare been to make himself the partisan of 
traitors, according to his reading of the position. 

''Ton are the daughter who forsook her father 
for a stranger/' he said dreamily, bnt harshly; "you 
have wedded with a renegade, an apostate; but Agnes 
shall be saved." 

'' Saved at the cost of her own despair and ours," 
cried Maigaret, resentfully, and yet retaining a 
degree of submission to the parent. She spoke in 
the tone of one who is as much pained by the utter- 
ance of the reproach as by the occasion of it, '' you 
cast me off, you disclaim all kindred with me — shall 
I act so ? As my father, I have uttered no word of 
reproach, but as a stranger, what should I say ? " 

"Will you obey ?" he queried, keeping fast to the 
subject in hand. 

" I would say that, trusting to your honesty, I — 
the wife of the man whom you call renegade and 
apostate — ^I gave you the opportunity to rob him of 
his trust and so place his life in jeopardy." 

"I served the King" (moodily, whilst his hands 
were nervously intertwined). 

But she was resolved that he should hear alL 
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**To sci-een my father, Malcolm sacrificed his 
honour, and became an attainted traitor, subject to 
a traitor's doom — deatL A stranger he would have 
pursued and slain. You brought shame and ruin to 
our hearth, and we were defenceless, helpless — ^be- 
cause you were my father. He accepted the peril of 
his position, I accepted the misery of mine — because 
you were my father ! " 

" I served the King," he repeated. 

" Serve him still, then, and throw aside our kin- 
ship. What is my duty now? To summon assis- 
tance — ^to arrest you — to go straight to General Kerr 
and denounce you as the man to whose knavery my 
husband owes his degradation. But, alas ! even for 
one so brave, generous, and noble as Oliphant, I 
cannot forget that I am your child." 

She sobbed, and bowed her head, as if resigned to 

the worst. 

* 

He pressed his hands upon his brow, and became 
vaguely conscious that he was exercising his power 
cruelly. It was hard for him to acknowledge that, 
and it was hard for her to obey him. There was a 
mist before his eyes, and through the mist he saw 
the dead and dying on the crimson field — the broken 
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ranks, the fljdng comrades, the host of pursuing foes. 
He heard her piteous words and he faltered. 

Could it be that the inspiration which sustained 
him against. defeat and against overwhelming opposi- 
tion was only the exultation of frenzy ? Had he 
sacrificed his own career, had he marred the happi- 
ness of his family, and led thousands to death for a 
cause which wiser men knew to be hopeless from the 
beginning ? That was too horrible for him to own. 
To admit it was to doubt heaven's justice, or the 
justice of his cause. He could not do that; he 
would still believe in a victorious issue to the 
struggle of his master, and he would neglect no 
means, however trivial, that might help it forward. 

" Oh, it is weakness, cowardice, profanity, to 
doubt," he cried fiercely, resolved to keep straight 
on in the course he had chosen ; " one more sacrifice 
is demanded, and it shall be made. Our enemies 
shall not be strengthened by another child of mine. 
This marriage must not take place, or upon your 
head rest the consequences." 

She would have refused, but looking up she dis- 
covered a party of soldiers apparently moving towards 
the house. There was no time to strive further with 
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him, and neither argument nor appeal would avail 
to move him in his present humour. 

" I will obey," she said excitedly ; " but look 
yonder." 

And she pointed towards the soldiers. -^ 



CHAPTER II. 



IN JEOPARDY. 



TTE looked, and he "gii-ned" with hatred at the 
sight of his enemies; his hand involuntarily- 
clutched at the hilt of the sword underneath his 
cloak, as if he were moved by the mad impulse to 
rush forth and meet them. But frenzied as he was, 
the cunning which in certain phases of madness 
takes the place of reason, restrained him. He seemed 
even to regain something of the quick foresight 
which had so often carried him safely through perils 
£U3 great as the present. From the advancing soldiers 
he turned his eyes upon his daughter, and saw with 
what anxiety she was observing him. The man's 
heart and brain were full of contending emotions as 
he became conscious of her anguish, and they found 
expression in the bitter words : 

"Your opportunity has come, madam — I am at 
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your mercy. 

II. B 
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" In — ^into the house before they see you," was her 
answer, scarcely noting in the excitement of the 
moment the cruel suspicion which his words seemed 
to imply. 

He did not move : he stood gazing at her, wonder- 
ing at the devotion which cost her so much — re- 
membering the cry with which she had once 
answered his reproaches — " There is a greater loyalty, 
father, than that we owe to kings — the loyalty we 
give to those we love;" and the fierce struggle 
within himself went on the while, making him almost 
reckless of his own safety. Ah^ if he could only have 
felt assured that the cause of his master was 
irretrievably lost — ^if he could only have been certain 
that no sacrifice of his could help it — ^how gladly he 
would have spared her further suffering by yielding 
up the life that had become so weary to him, and so 
wortliless. 

But the clans were gathering at Auchnacarry — 
they were waiting for him to bring them the tidings 
of the enemy's position which he had obtained at so 
much hazard — they were counting upon his fidelity, 
and should he fail ! — ^then, the outcries of betrayed 
patriots, the scorn of the King and of every noble 
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mind would torture him even in the grave. The 
Camerons, Clanranald and Keppoch, the Macdonalds 
of Glengarry, the Stewarts of Appin, the Mackinnons 
and Macleods were waiting for him, and he must not 
— dare not fail them. 

Margaret was too much distracted by their position 
even to guess what a struggle was in process in her 
father's mind, or to suspect its import. To her it 
seemed as if he were so far distraught that he could 
not comprehend his own danger ; and that made her 
dread the more that he might, if arrested, denounce 
Oliphant. 

"In — ^in father," she implored him, "you are 
followed — you will be seized — merciful heaven, can 
you not hear — can you not understand? Will not 
even the name of the king rouse you to save your- 
self?" 

" Ay, that name would rouse me from death," he 
muttered, hoarsely : and glancing quickly towards the 
road he saw that there was still time for him to retire. 

"Come, then," she exclaimed, and grasping his 
arm hurried with him into the house and up to her 
own room, fortunately encountering no one in the 
passage or on the stairs. 
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** You can remain here," she said breathlessly : " I 
rnnst go down again to answer any inquiries that 
may be made and, if possible, prevent the house 
being searched." 

She was going : Strathroy bade her wait, and after 
a moment's reflection he drew a packet of papers from 
a rent in his coat. 

" One last service you may do me," he said with 
more calmness than he had yet displayed during this 
interview. " Take this packet — my safety depends 
upon it, and perhaps your husband's. If the worst 
befalls me, give this to Colonel Strang." 

She shrank back nervously at the name. 

" To him ! — what fatal influence is it which involves 
that man in every grief of my life ? Beware of him 
father, he will betray you." 

" In that case open you the packet and use the 
contents as you may think best. But let that be 
the last resource. Meanwhile, see that you keep 
faith with me in all things, for I will be near you." 

She thrust the packet spitefully into her pocket, 
and hastened down to the garden. 

Her pulse throbbed feverishly and her heart rose 
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in rebellion — it was not right, it was not just that 
they should all suffer so for him. She was tempted 
to leave him to his fate, but she recoiled from the 
temptation, shuddering. 

"Heaven pardon me the hideous thought," she 
sobbed. 

" Ahem !" 

She started, looked round, and saw Dr. Fairlie 
standing beside her quietly taking snuff. 

" I'm doubting, madam, your father has not brought 
you muckle comfort." 

" You have seen him." 

" Ay, he was just going into the house as I came 
up to the gate, and I think he might have considered 
the peril in which his presence here places you and 
Agnes." 

" He considers nothing but his own wild schemes. 
Ah, doctor, you come to see me when I have need 
of some true friend to save me from utter mad- 
ness. Comfort! I think I shall never know it 
again." 

" Hoot toot, it's not so bad as thiat — the worst is 
aye easiest mended." 

" The worst has overtaken me now, for my father 
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has this day taught me to wish I could forget that I 
am his daughter." 

The doctor took snuff very deliberately, and, shak- 
ing his head with profound gravity, said — 

" It is frequeutly a great convenience to be able to 
forget our relations. But what was the particular 
object of his lordship's present mission V* 

" To overthrow all that we have striven so hard to 
gain during the past year. Come with me and you 
will learn what has happened when we find Agnes." 

They found her in the parlour, her hands occupied 
with some needlework, but her mind was busy with 
poignant reflection. Colonel Strang was right; the 
seed of dissension he had dropped, although scorn- 
fully rejected at first, had taken root. She knew 
that Lady Oliphant kept some secret from her, and 
that apparent want of confidence subjected her im- 
pulsive and somewhat superficial nature to the 
corroding influence of suspicion. 

For the last hour she had been brooding over her 
sister's conduct, and magnifying trifles into distinct 
signs of unkindness and selfishness. She was irri- 
tated with her, and whilst saying to herself that she 
would not believe Madge cruel enough to interfere 
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between her and Captain Spence, she was rapidly 
working herself, up to the pitch of irritability at 
which one is ready to credit the most ridiculous 
things. 

Margaret took her hand, and the sister looked up 
coldly. 

" You will forgive me, Agnes, for the pain I must 
cause you," she said with sad earnestness ; " you will 
forgive me if I seem to wrong you." 

"To wrong me?" repeated Agnes, and her brow 
darkened with the thought that Margaret was about 
to confess her falsehood. 

" Ay, wrong you, for I must forbid your marriage 
with Captain Spence." 

With a sharp cry of astonishment and vexation 
Agnes started to her feet, withdrawing her hands 
petulantly. 

" You have spoken at last!" she exclaimed bitterly; 
" and for what reason must you forbid it ?" 

" It is our father's command, and I dare not dis- 
obey him." 

" You did not think 90 once " (viciously). 

" Agnes ! " and Lady Oliphant gazed at her 
astonished, pained, and bewildered by this unex- 
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pected harsliness. But she only said with a sigh — 
"You could have spared me that reproach. But I 
cannot hlame you, for you cannot help being annoyed 
by this command Be patient, Agnes. I will help 
you by and by; but at present I dare not oppose 
our father's will.*' 

" There is a reason why you do not wish to dis- 
obey him" (still petulant and blind to the pain she 
was causing). 

Lady Oliphant was exhausted by the events of 
the morning, and she became impatient of her sister's 
unkind humour. She W£U3 too weary to seek or to 
give explanations, and she answered somewhat 
coldly — 

" There is a reason, but it is my secret. I have 
kept it from you hitherto because your knowledge of 
it would involve you too deeply in my danger." 

" I do not fear the danger; tell me your secret now." 

" No, there is more need to-day than ever to hide 
it. You must trust me a little while yet" 

" Trust you, trust you ! " she cried fiercely ; " that 
is always the excuse of those who fear the truth. 
I will not trust you— I will not give him up, for I 
love him, I love him." 
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" Do as you will then ; many him at once, deetroy 
my peace for ever, and see if that will afford you 
happiness/' 

Her temper had been strained to its limit, and with- 
out waiting for another word she quitted the room. 

At that Agnes was sorry in spite of her distraction, 
and she called after her — 

" Madge, Madge — pity me ; stay and explain." 

But there was no answer, and Agnes sank on a 
chair crying, alternately vexed by her own hastiness 
and her sister's. 

" Marry him, and destroy her peace for ever, she 
said," sobbed Agnes ; " but she has not hesitated to 
destroy mine." 

Dr. Fairlie had witnessed the whole scene, and he 
understood it all, except the motives which had 
prompted Agnes to act so passionately. He now 
stood looking at her compassionately as she sat, her 
facfe covered, and her whole form trembling with 
emotion. 

" I never did believe that two women could agree 
without a quarrel," he muttered,, resorting to his 
rappee iai the faithful assuager of all his regret or 
annoyance. 
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He had particular reasons for sympathizing with 
Agnes; but he had also particular reasons for not 
being quite so much shocked at the sacrifice which 
was demanded from her as he ought to have been. 
Indeed, at first he experienced a thrill of hope which 
was akin to pleasure at the meditated rupture 

c 

between the lovers. But now, when he saw her dis- 
tress, he took himself to task sharply, although he 
could not help an occasional flash of selfishness. 

"Poor child! she ought to have more sense," he 
thought, wishing that she could have accepted the 
new arrangement with less pain. "She must be 

very fond of him Well what's that to 

me? Dr. Fairlie, you're a selfish old fool; you 
would like to part them because you fancy that she 
might content herself with another. Bah, you're an 
ass!" 

With that exclamation and a sigh, which he stifled 
with a big pinch of snuff, he approached the girl 
and patted her on the head wdth the tenderness of 
an indulgent parent trying to coax a refractory child 
into good humour. 

" Mrs. Malcolm " — (he was always careful to main- 
tain the adopted designation) — " Mrs. Malcolm said 
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patience, -Agnes, and I say patience too. We will 
make all right by and by, I promise ; and you can 
trust me." 

" I can't and won't trust anybody since Madge has 
deceived me," she ejaculated angrily; and then 
repenting, " Oh, don't speak to me just now — don't 
touch me — for I am ready to turn upon everybody. 
I wish you had been my father, Doctor." 

His features gave a wry twist. He was sensible 
of the fun of his position, although he felt a pang 
too. 

" I would rather have been something else, Aggie, 
my lass," he said, stifling another sigh with the use- 
ful rappee ; " but since that can't be, I will try to be 
as like a father to you as possible. In return, you 
must try to be a dutiful child. Don't fret, don't be 
angry with your sister, or you will be sorry for it 
afterwards. Do my bidding and be patient until you 
hear from me." 

He was going but halted, then turned back as 
if some new idea had occurred to him. He went 
behind her chair and leaning upon the back of it 
whispered — but somehow his voice was not quite so 
clear as usual : 
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He spoke, and she turned away from liim, trying 
to hide her tears and to appear indifferent. Finding 
that impossible she became angry and attempted to 
escape from the room. But Captain Spence prevented 
that by throwing his axms round her and embracing 
her, despite the resistance which was inconsistently 
strong and weak at alternate moments. 

But when she felt herself made fast prisoner, she 
looked up at him with a sort of faltering fury — ^her 
eyes were red with crying, and that helped to make 
them look fierce. 

" Let me go, sir," she said, stamping her foot, " let 
me go, or '* 

He smothered the consequence with a kiss, and 
laughed, for her opposition was somewhat feeble. 
But his laugh stung her, and she exclaimed savagely 
— " I detest you." 

"Do you!" ejaculated he, laughing and enjoying 
her rage, for he thought it was only some petty mis- 
understanding which a few words would explain. 
" I would think you were jesting if you did not look 
so much in earnest." 

" I am in earnest," she exclaimed Tiysterically, for 

every word caused her a pang. ** G-o away — 1 don't 
IL c 
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" You are very fond of . . . Spence, Aggie, my 
lass." 

She moved awkwardly on her chair, and answered 
only with a sob. 

"I ken — I ken," he went on, patting her head 
tenderly; "you're no afraid to confess what I ken 
already to ... to an auld fool that you would 
have liked to be your father — eh ? " 

" No, doctor, no," she exclaimed impulsively, " I'm 
not afraid to own it to you. I do like him very- 
very much : more than anybody else in the -world !" 

" More than your father, for instance ? — Strathroy, 
I mean, not myself." 

She hesitated to give a reply to that question, and 
looked up at him in wonder, with her eyes red and 
swoUea 

" You canna say yes, — of course not, of course not," 
he continued with much hesitation of voice and 
manner ; " I would not like you to say yes. But 
supposei—now, just suppose that — that somebody 
were to get your fathier out of the way, and so remove 
everything that stands between you and . . . and 
Spence — do you think ybu could ever forgive that 
somebody for maybe spoiling your fatlxer's plans." 
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" Oh, if it were only my father's plans that separated 
us — I would be ready to spoil them myself if I knew 
how. But there is more than that — much more than 
that standing between us now." 

And she took refuge in sobs again. 

" We shall see Aggie, my lass, we shall see . . . 
you must be very fond of him — ^mind what I have 
told you : be patient until you hear from me ?" 

With that he quitted the room, but slowly, and 
not without looking back at her several times. He 
had resolved to punish himself for the selfish spirit 
which had obtained possession of him for a few 
minutes ; he was determined to unite the lovers in 
spite of Strathroy and the whole world, if necessary. 
Anything to give her pleasure, no matter at what 
cost to himself. 

As he walked slowly from the house he was busy 
reflecting upon the position of the affairs of his 
friends, and calculating how he might best secure 
their happiness. 

There would be an explosion presently, he was 
certain, and Strathroy was firing the train. Strath- 
roy had been the Cause of the whole mischief and 
promised to be the cause of more. He was there 
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wont to see you again. I hope to forget 70a. I hope 
— oh, I hope I may die." 

" Then I should be soiry/* 

''Would 70U?" she said, looking at him through 
her tears as if she wished to believe him and yet 
could not Then, vexed by her own hesitation, she 
added spitefully — " No, you would not. You would 
be glad, for you are a cruel — a — wicked and a false 
man." 

And then she sobbed as if her heart would burst, 
unconsciously resting her head upon his shoulder — 
for he still held her fast. 

•' Come, come, Aggie," he said soothingly, " there 
is some mistake here — give me a chance of remov- 
ing it." 
. " You cannot, you cannot — nobody can." 

" Let us know what it is first. I have sworn to 
you, and I swear again by everything that's in the 
earth, on the earth, or above the earth, that I am 
true to you. Now tell me what is the matter." 

" Answer me one question and I will believe you." 

" A million, if that will satisfy you." 

" One will do, and try to be serious. Where did 
you go to yesterday after leaving this house ?" 
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" I returned to the camp." 

" With whom ?" (sharply). 

He was silent, regarding her curiously, and en- 
deavouring to penetrate her motive for asking this 
question so earnestly. 

She attributed his silence to the hesitation of one 
who is detected in a cruel deception, and Colonel 
Strang^s venomous suggestion obtained confirmation 
in her mind. 

" Don't speak," she said, " don't tell me a 
lie." 

This time she used her strength and escaped from 
his arms ; but she did not quit the room. 

He was serious enough now, and his cheeks red- 
dened at the command she laid upon him. 

** You ask me to reveal another^s secret," he said 
proudly. " I have promised to be silent even to you. 
I cannot break my word." 

"You prefer to part with me" (bitterly, and yet 
half relenting, but she had not courage enough to 
own that she was sorry). 

" I would sacrifice anything rather than vex you, 
Agnes, but you yourself would blame me if I were 
coward enough to betray a confidence reposed in me 
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and especially the confidence of a lady, who had none 
to trust at the moment but me." 

" Who was the lady V* she persisted passionately. 

'' I have told you perhaps more than I should have 
done. You must be satisfied with that." 

He was grieved by her distrust, but firm in his re- 
solve to observe the secrecy to which he had been 
pledged. 

She was angry and scornful, although her pulse was 
throbbing with pain. 

" Enough, sir," she said haughtily. " I am satis- 
fied that the man who cannot trust me with the 
knowledge of every action of his life is not the man 
who should become my husband." 

She curtseyed, tossing her head disdainfuUy at the 
same time, and flounced out of the room. 

The voice of General Kerr was at that moment 
heard outside. 

Captain Spence had been startled by the abrupt 
dismissal which had been given him, but his uncle's 
voice roused him from his inactive surprise, and he 
sprang after the irate lady, overtaking her in the 
lobby. 

He seized her hand — he was somewhat warm now 
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and inclined to be indignant at her unreasonable 
humour. He drew her towards the outer door in 
spite of her resistance. 

"I do not know what whim or what ridiculous 
suspicion has got into your head/' he said hotly; 
" but I will compel you to own how little I have 
merited this doubt of my sincerity." 

On the threshold pf the porch they encountered 
General Kerr. 

Behind them advanced Mrs. Malcolm^ her heart 
trembling with alarm at the discovery that the place 
was invested by the soldiers. Her father was the 
object of pursuit she could not doubt, and his cap- 
ture would likely enough involve the detection of 
her husband. It was a moment of intense terror, 
relieved only by the knowledge that a few seconds 
more would reveal the worst that could befall her. 

She was herself too much agitated to give any 
particular attention to the excited appearance of her 
sister and Captain Spence; and she was quite un- 
prepared for the curious scene which ensued. . 

"I must speak to you for an instant, General," 
exclaimed Spence hurriedly; "I must beg you to 
help me out of a strait before you proceed further." 
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The General had drawn back a few paces and 
Spence had followed him, still holding Agnes by the 
hand. Mrs. Malcolm was dose behind them, and 
they were all out in the garden now. The soldiers 
stood on the outside of the hedge, and although they 
could see all that passed they could not hear any- 
thing that was not spoken in the loudest tone. 

Kerr was astonished by the vehemence of his 
nephew ; but with a kindly smile answered him— 

" Go on, Laurence, I can spare you an instant" 

Agnes was writhing with shame and vexation at 
the position into which she had been forced. Her 
blood was tingling, and she fancied that everybody 
was looking and laughing at her. That made her 
for the time recklessly spiteful, and the course 
Spence had chosen to prove his sincerity was the 
worst that had been open to him. 

" I am glad you are here. Mistress Malcolm," he 
went on, observing her; "you are interested in the 
service I am about to ask from my uncle." 

The poor lady's heart sickened, but she inclined 
her head submissively. 

** As my guardian, Gteneral Kerr," said the Captain, 
with a frankness that would have satisfied any one a 
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degree less irritated than Agnes was, ^ you have the 
first right to know the lady I have chosen for my 
wife. She is here " (presenting Agnes, who hung her 
head and bit her lips). " Will you ask Mistress Mal- 
colm for her consent to my union with her sister ?" 

Agnes suddenly fi^ed her eyes upon Margaret — 
saw her start and become a shade paler than before. 
She misinterpreted the source of her sister's fear, and 
consequently misinterpreted her lover's conduct. 

" Should my father hear, his vengeance will faU 
upon me," was the thought which had startled Mrs. 
Malcolm. 

The General was unconscious of these symptoms of 
divided interests, and nodding to his nephew, at once 
proceeded to express his satisfaction with the proposed 
arrangement. 

"You have chosen well, Laurence; I could not 
have wished you a better wife. I am sure Mistress 
Malcolm wiU join me in congratulating you." 

Mrs. Malcolm was silent ; she felt her heart sink 
more and more, for everything and everybody seemed 
to be conspiring towards the overthrow of her project 
for the escape of her husband. 

Agnes noted every change, every movement with 
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the microscopic eye of jealousy, and her bosom 
swelled with the bitterness of the emotions which 
fiUedit. 

"How she trembles at the bare thought of our 
marriage/' she was saying to herself, always pervert- 
ing the cause of Margaret's agitation. 

"You do not speak, madam," said the General 
presently, a little surprised by Mrs. Malcolm's silence ; 
" I trust there is no obstacle on your side to mar the 
happiness of these young folk. I will undertake to 
satisfy you as to my nephew's position and prospects. 
They understand each other, and there is. nothing 
needed but your consent*" 

" I am somewhat distressed by this demand," she 
faltered in a low voice, " and — and — without offence, 
I would ask time to consider — ^to arrange,. in fact, for 
the change which this marriage would effect in my 
affairs." 

"Certainly, madam, certainly; but you can give 
your consent now and considet afterwards." 

** I cannot give my consent — and I cannot explain 
why" (this so huskily that it was scarcely audible). 

" You cannot, madam — you must not withdraw the 
promise you gave me," interrupted Spence. 
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" There are reasons— circumstances have occurred 
since then which compel me to — to act thus 
strangely." 

How she loves him, thought Agnes, blind and 
pitiless in the suffering to which a lying tongue and 
an unfortunate combination of events had subjected 
her. Then, lifting her head fiercely, she said — 

" Ay, circumstances have occurred which she cannot 
explain — ^but I wilL This marriage cannot take 
place." 

" Agnes, Agnes, what are you saying ? " interjected 
Spence astounded. 

** Oh, sir, cease this pretence — I imderstand it all," 
she exclaimed scornfully; and then, to the (General, 
'' this marriage cannot take place, sir ; not because it 
wants my sister's consent, but because it wants mine. 
Captain Spence, I refuse to be your wife ? " 

There was silence and amazement. Everybody, 
save the speaks, was bewildered ; the Captain most 

01- aiik' • . I. . .1 4: << . 

But presently Margaret breathed a sigh of relief, 
fancying that Agnes had decided at the last moment 
to tmst her, and so save her from the consequences 
of her father^s rage. She was mistaken. 
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" Eefuse I " exclaimed Spenoe at last ; " and why ?" 

Agnes looked him straight in the eyes, and even 
now she failed to read his truth and her sister's. 

" Do you press me for the reason ? Then I will 
tell you. It ia because truth and loyalty can never 
join hands with treason." 

" What is she about to say ? " thought Margaret, a 
new source of alarm suddenly appearing to her. 

The General had been too much puzzled by the 
conduct of all parties to interfere up till now. But 
the word treason at once roused him. 

''Treason is an ugly word to use in association 
with an officer of my staff," he said, with darkening 
brow. " I trust you will not leave me in doubt as to 
your meaning." 

" I have said treason, but it is not treason to the 
state : it is treason to a trusting woman, and " 

Passion had carried her so far, reckless of con- 
sequences; but here she encountered the afirighted 
gaze of her sister, and although still misapprehending 
the source of the fear, she paused, pitying her and 
ashamed of the denimciation she had been about to 
make. Agnes was spiteful enough in the heat of 
rage, but she was not cruel, and imder certain 
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impulses she was even capable of self-sacrifica She 
believed herself wronged; she believed that sister 
and lover had deceived her, and that they were — or 
at any rate he was — acting a part in order to hide 
the falsehood of which they had been guilty. 

But the piteous fright on Margaret's countenance 
recalled so many acts of kindness, and reminded her 
of so much she had suffered, that Agnes stopped, 
stricken with dismay at the thought of the black 
shame with which she had been on the point of 
charging her sister. 

She would have drawn back now ; her impulsive 
spleen was transformed into regret ; and she sought 
confusedly for some means of escaping the dilemma 
which she had created. 

Unfortimately the General insisted upon an 
explanation, and Agnes in desperation hoped to 
save herself and Margaret, by confessing her 
parentage. 

"I commit to you. Captain Spence, the task of 
explanation," she said with forced calmness; ''go, 
ask General Kerr if he will favour your union with 
Agnes Murray, daughter of the proscribed Earl of 
Strathroy." 
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''She has betrayed us/' was the mental groan of 
the unhappy sister. 

"The daughter of Strathroy!" ejaculated Kerr, 
sternly; ''then this lady is the wife of Oliphant 
of Elvanlee." 

** Ah ! " — ^it was a sharp cry from Agnes ; she had 
not foreseen this simple inference. 

"No, by heaven, I will, not sanction such an 
imion," continued Kerr. " But surely there is some 
mistake hera Speak, madam, is it true that you are 
the lady of Elvanlee ? " 

" It is true," she answered with cold distinctness, 
and indifferent now to almost anything that might 
happen. 



CHAPTER IV. 



A RUPTURE. 



nnHE brief pause of amazement at this revelation 
was broken by ^e appearance of Colonel 
Strang. As be passed Lady Oliphant he whispered 
hurriedly— 

" Be calm. I have come to save your father. He 
has been betrayed, but trust me — I will hazard 
ever3rthing for your sake." 

She looked at him with the stolid gaze of one who 
hears but does not understand. It seemed so strange 
to her, in this moment of despair, when those whom 
she most loved had turned against her, that the one 
creature she had despised and loathed was the only 
one who had a comforting word for her — ^it seemed 
so strange, that she felt as if her reason had been 
imseated and the natural condition of affairs appeared 
in inverse order. 

Strang advanced with every appearance of haste. 
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"I have been seeking you, Greneral, with the 
strangest tidings." 

"Strange tidings!" interrupted Kerr; "you are 
too late, sir, if you meant to surprise me. There is 
nothing can astound me more than what I have 
heard within the last minute. Dofif your hat, sir, 
and salute the lady of Elvanlee and the daughters of 
the rebel Strathroy." 

Spence could not endure his awkward position in 
sflence any longer ; and with a determination to bring 
it to a climax whatever might be the upshot, he 
broke in upon his uncle's sarcasms. 

" The fault is not theirs, Greneral," he cried, " that 
Strathroy stiU clings to the man he recognises as 
King. It is not their fault that Oliphant betrayed 
the high trust reposed in him. You will not, sir, you 
cannot destroy my happiness for a mere prejudice." 

" The prejudice of a nation, sir, must be respected," 
was the stem retort; "your happiness! — speak to 
me of your honour and I will answer you." 

" My honour is involved in the pledge I have given 
to this lady." 

" Enough, sir, so long as you claim my friendship 
do not refer to this imhappy engagement" 
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"Are you satisfied with what you have done?" 
exclaimed Spence bitterly, turning to Agnes. 

She, poor girl, like so many others, began to be 
wise after the mischief had been done. Her head 
and heart were aching, for she felt that the passion 
he displayed could not have been simulated. But 
the silly pride which is the mainstay of so many 
petty quarrels would not permit her yet to acknow- 
ledge the grievous wrong she had done two people 
who loved her. So, turning away from them and 
finding a difl&culty in subduing the sobs which 
swelled in her throat, she said huskily — 

" You are free — ^what more do you want ?" 

And then she ran away to hide herself and upbraid 
herself for being such a wicked, cruel, foolish creature. 
It was no consolation to her that she suffered almost 
as much herself as those whom she had offended. 

Spence, frowning, saw her go, and made no move- 
ment to detain or follow her. 

Strang had been taken aback by the intelligence 
that the General had been made aware of the identity 
of the ladies; it blew to the winds the scheme by 
which he had hoped still to protect Strathroy ; and 
he remained discreetly silent, waiting to discover 
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from what passed the course he should puisue for 
his own interests. 

Lady Oliphant remained cold and motionless, ap- 
parently prepared to accept calmly whatever Me 
might have in storo for her. 

"It is well you have parted," said Kerr when 
Agnes retired, and — an unusual thing with him — ^he 
showed the irritation he felt at the impleasant dis- 
covery he had made: "you cannot relieve yourself 
too soon of all association with a family of traitors/' 

The good man had not thought of causing un- 
necessary pain, but Lady Oliphant turned upon him 
with flashing eyes — 

" This ia enough of insult, Greneral Kerr," she said 
with reckless fierceness, " respect a woman's position. 
I would not have asked your respect had this hand 
been fit to use a sword." 

" I mean no insult, madam, and of course I expect 
you to defend Oliphant" 

" I do not defend him, I declare him innocent He 
was imfortunate, but he was no traitor." 

"You cannot say otherwise" (drily). 

" I say it because I know the truth. I know how 
much he has sacrificed in heart and ambition that he 
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might deserve weU of his country," she continued, 
her eyes brightening and her spirit rising to the 
dauntless enthusiasm inspired by the devotion of a 
true wife. " His heart was pure, unstained by the 
bare thought of treachery, and before the Great Judge 
of all, his honour will weigh in the balance even with 
your own, General Kerr." 

The General felt himself reproved by this outburst, 
and he regarded the woman with admiration, instead 
of the anger which a petty nature would have felt. 

"I should be sorry to disturb your conviction, 
madam," he said with dignity; "but if he were 
innocent, who then was guilty ?" 

She was too indignant to reply; but the question 
stung her with the thought that she dared not reply 
whilst her father lay concealed almost within arm's 
reach of his foes. Had he been safe she would have 
spoken then and revealed the truth for her husband's 
sake. But she was more helpless at this moment 
than she had ever been before. 

It was a position of excruciating torture almost 
too great for the strongest nature to bear. She 
could only bow her head and let her heart writhe 
under its cruel pangs. 

IL D 
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"You are silent, madam," proceeded the General 
compassionately and yet brusquely enough; "good. 
Silence is a prudent answer to unpleasant questions." 

Sergeant Coupland and Dr. Fairlie entered the 
garden together, the latter holding his companion by 
the arm and endeavouring to restrain him. 

When the march into Lochaber had been aban- 
doned for the purpose of simply guarding the passes 
to intercept Strathroy, Coupland had been left in 
charge of a company at one of the most important 
roads to the place of the Jacobite rendezvous. 

Thence he had despatched Neil Johnstone as soon 
as that stout follower had rejoined him; and thence 
he had hurried himself as soon as he found an 
opportunity to escape from his men. 

He had run with the speed of frenzy towards the 
house of Lady Oliphant, scarcely drawing breath 
until in the town Dr. Fairlie had met him and 
forcibly arrested his coursa 

The Doctor endeavoured to persuade him to return 
to his post. In vain : he was bound for the residence 
of his wife, and no power should turn him aside. 
The Doctor accompanied him, still trying to bring 
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him to reason, but only succeeded in delaying lus 
furious career. 

They came in sight of the house; the Doctor 
pointed out the soldiers on guard. Still he was 
obstinate and steadily advanced. They reached the 
gate — Coupland's uniform and the Doctor being 
recognised by the men on guard obtained them free 
passage — and Fairlie pointed to the General and 
Strang; but this only rendered him the more ob- 
stinate, and he advanced into the shrubbery, watch- 
ing with nervous agitation all that passed, and listen- 
ing intently. 

The Doctor was at his wit's end to know how he 
might rescue his friend from the calamity which now 
seemed inevitable. He besought him in the name 
of everything that was precious to him even yet 
to forego his mad project and return to his post 
before he should be discovered by the Commander or 
by Strang. 

But there were neither prayers nor reason strong 
enough to move him from his intent 

The Doctor, however, remained with him, hoping 
even in the last extremity to find some excuse that 
might serve his unhappy friend. 
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with that look of stolid wonder that he should be 
her only defender. The Colonel went on resolutely — 

" You cannot doubt, General, that I hate Oliphant 
and Strathroy as thoroughly as an honest man 
should ; but at the same time I admire the courage 
of this lady and her devotion to our cause/' 

"To our cause!" echoed the General, glancing 
curiously from the speaker to the lady. 

Spence observed the proceedings indifferently; 
but, without his uncle's leave, he did not think of 
quitting the place, gladly as he would have done so. 

In the background Coupland, stiU to some extent 
restrained, was moving nearer to the central group, 
his eyes bloodshot and unnaturally bright, noting 
every motion of the lady, his ears on the alert to 
catch the words of Strang. 

"I have said her devotion to our cause," the 
Colonel proceeded quietly; "and I will prove to 
you. General, that she belongs to us, for to-morrow 
I, Henry Strang — ^whose fealty to the Government 
none wiU dare to questioni-I wiU marry the wido^r 
of Oliphant of Elvanlea" 

" Good heavens ! what is the meaning of that ? " 
groaned the Doctor to himself, startled by the asser- 
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tdon and by tbe lemembrance of the counsel lie had 
given to Ladj Oliphant to endure this man's 
addresses. 

"What — what is it he says?" gasped Coupland, 
his hands and teeth clenched whilst he glared at the 
Colonel 

"How, you are to many her!" exclaimed the 
General, and Coupland heard every word. 

"That is the honour in store for me/' was the 
answer. 

" I regret that I cannot congratulate you. Colonel 
Strang," was the General's cold comment. 

" SKe does not say he lies," Coupland hissed from 
between his clenched teeth, and he stood motionless, 
as if petrified. 

The Doctor felt his hair rise like bristles; but, 
controlling himself as far as possible, he grasped his 
friend's arm. 

"For the Lord's sake," he muttered, "bide you 
there a minute till I find out what this means." 

With that he advanced hurriedly and made his 
presence known. 



CHAPTEE V. 



THE EXPLOSION. 



TTE did not wait to explain how he came to under- 
stand the nature of the conversation. Approach- 
ing Lady Oliphant, he addressed her as if he had been 
one of the party all the time. 

" I don't think you heard what was said, madam. 
It cannot be possible that you have agreed to accept 
the Colonel." , 

" I have heard — it is true," she answered, without 
the slightest hesitation expressed on her face. 

The Doctor's head gave a jerk backward, and his 
mouth opened in utter bewilderment. 

"She owns it — she confesses it," groaned Coup- 
land, who did not move yet, and who comprehended 
her answer by the movement of Fairlie rather than 
by her words. Something seemed to crack in his 
brain, and his mind was filled with despairing shrieks ; 
he felt as if he were uttering them, and yet they 
seemed apart from him. 
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Colonel Strang responded to Fairlie's dumb amaze- 
ment 

" And why not, Doctor," he said with a self-satis- 
fied snule, " why not, since she has worn widow's 
weeds almost a year ?*' 

" Widow's nonsense, sir ; she is no — eh ?" 

The Doctor was angry, and he very nearly be- 
trayed the secret But he recollected in time, and 
filled up the blank with a handful of snuff. . 

"Ay. why not," he resumed in a tone of sarcastic 
banter. ** She told me that she would never surrender 
her liberty to man again, and I believed her, or you 
might have had a rival in me, sir. Biit it is quite 
possible that she should change her mind. You are 
a sly rascal. Colonel, and widow's weeds are — 
weeds ! " 

There was a tremendous emphasis on the " weeds," 
and a furious use of his handkerchief, as if he could 
not control his indignation at the march which the 
Colonel had stolen upon him. 

The Colonel chuckled at the Doctor's discom- 
fiture and his own triumph; and whilst he was 
doing so Coupland stepped between him and Lady 
Oliphant 
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"Everything is possible, madam," he said in a 
harsh voice, that yet quivered with emotion ; " any- 
thing is possible to the faithless — is it not ? " 

" Great heaven ! — ^Malcolm here," was her mental 
shriek, but she did not utter the words — only a gasp 
of agony as she read in his face that he had over- 
heard all, and did not understand. The mountain 
of despair weighed very heavily upon her. 

" Tour husband is dead, then, is he not ? " said 
Coupland again, and bitter as the pang was with 
which the reproach was spoken, it was heard with 
still acuter pain ; '' he is dead, and there is no other 
who has a claim to your fidelity." ^ 

She stood dumbly gazing at him. If she did not 
explain he would betray himself; and if she 
explained she would betray him, for the General 
and Strang were observing aU. 

"Oh merciful Father," she prayed in her heart, 
" fill his soul with faith. Let him look into my face 
and recognise my agony. Let him look into my eyes 
and read there the truth of my love." 

But he was mad and blind — ^he saw her shrink 
from him, and that was to him an evidence of her 
guilt. He suffered inexpressible torture. 
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"Who is this man ?" demanded Strang, wrathfully. 

Coupland turned to him with a reckless vaunting 
air, that was full of piteous anguish if it could have 
been understood by those in whose hands rested his 
fate. 

"Sergeant Coupland is the man, at your service. 
Colonel" 

The General interrupted further conversation be- 
tween them. 

" Where is your pass, sir ?" he queried, frowning. 

"I have none. General" (this with respect, but 
with a dash of wild indifference). 

" Do you know to what penalty you have exposed 
yourself for quitting your post ?" said Kerr, staring 
at the man with i^ome perception of his frenzied 
condition, and yet puzzled by the clearness and 
frankness with which he was answered. 

"Yes, General, I know alL I have counted the 
hazards of my position and accepted them." 

" Are you mad, sir, or drunk ?" 

"Mad, perhaps. Excellency, but not drunk. If 
General Kerr pleases to remember the faithful ser- 
vice and hitherto good conduct of his follower, he 
will probably pardon this first ofiTence. But if he 
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desires to present to his army a severe example of 
the penalty for insubordination, he will cause him to 
be shot or hung before the day is out. In either 
case, General, I will endeavour to prove myself a 
worthy follower of the brave commander I have 
served." 

Something in the man's voice and expression, in 
which there was frankness and respect, mingled with 
some hidden pain, affected Kerr, and he replied 
kindly, although firmly — 

"Eetire, sir, retire, we will consider your offence 
another time." 

But the man did not move. 

" One instant. General," he said quite calmly. " I 
have asked this lady a question. She knows that I 
have a right to demand the answer, and I wait for it." 

"By what right, insolent scoundrel," exclaimed 
Strang, " do you dare question this lady ? " 

With a coolness that approached contempt Coup- 
land fixed his eyes on the lady, and only said — 

" Your answer, madam." 

"Insolent still!" shouted the Colonel, losing com- 
mand of his temper and tongue ; " stand back, sir, or 
we shall find a rope to teach you manners." 
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Quite amnoyed by the threat or the position of the 
speaker, Coupland repeated the words — 

Tour answer, madam." 

67 heavens if you delay another instant I will 
have you whipped firom the place like a disobedient 



« 



« 



cur." 



"Your answer," was the only response, his eyes 
still fixed upon the pallid visage of the distraught lady. 

The General interfered to prevent Strang firom 
attempting to cany his threat into effect. Kerr felt 
that there was something inexplicable in the man's 
conduct, and, not suspecting the truth, believed 
that Lady Oliphant was to blame in some manner. 
He therefore pitied the man and dealt with him — 
partly on this account and partly in memory of the 
good service he had rendered — more leniently than 
under ordinary circumstances he would have done. 

"You forget, Sergeant Coupland, it is Colonel 
Strang who speaks. You forget ^" ' 

Coupland turned to the General, bold enough to 
interrupt him, but with the utmost courtesy. 

"Pardon, Excellency, I forget nothing," he said 
with a curious mingling of despahr and satire in his 
manner — ^it was the manner of one who was keenly 
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sensitive to the ridiculous phase of his own position. 
" You do not understand how I am placed — by and 
by I will explain, and you will pity or shoot me, I 
do not care which." 

" Be wise and retire." 

" Not yet, Excellency. I am obstinate — ^you will 
excuse if you cannot pardon me, when you know 
why. You think me insolent for daring to obtrude 
myself on the attention of this brave lady; but ladies 
of higher place have stooped before, and humbler 
men than I have dared to love them. That is not all 
— bid her tell the rest" (his voice rising and his 
whole frame trembling with passion). "See how 
dumb she is — challenge her to speak. See how she 
trembles — charge her to say why. See how pallid is 
her cheek — ah, Heaven, command her to declare the 
truth, that if false to me she is a perjured and dis- 
honoured woman ! " 

* And she had to listen to this without daring to 
utter a word. She had to witness his agony and be 
silent whilst knowing that she had only to speak 
and he would be relieved ! She had to endure the 
shame he was, in his ignorance, heaping upon her, 
when one word would have explained everything. 
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But that word would have condemned him to death, 
and she could not give it voice. 

"It is for his sake/' she kept munnuring to 
herseK, and that was the talisman which gave her 
strength to endure his scorn and to submit to the 
unkind regard of others. 

" Decidedly I will have this fellow shot," was the 
private resolve of Colonel Strang ; and then, turning 
to Lady Oliphant, he added, with the assumption of 
familiarity which an engagement permits, "answer 
the fool, madam, and let him go." 

The words choked her — she could not utter them, 
and she dreaded lest her emotion would destroy the 
last frail hope of saving him. 

"Ay, madam," ejaculated Coupland, mockingly 
echoing Strang's words, "answer the fool, quick, 
and let him go." 

The last chance was to carry out the deception 
she had begun. There was hope still that he might 
divine her meaning and enter into her scheme. 
" Oh, if he would only remember how I love him," 
she thought, " he would not doubt me so." 

She determined to take the risk of his perceiving 
the double meaning of her words, and, throwing all 
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the significance she dared into her expression, she 
said in a comparatively firm voice — 

" You have mistaken, sir, your own position and 
mine " (how she prayed that he might understand). 
"What answer can I give to the eflfrontery which 
dares to charge me with perjury and dishonour ! " 

"Tell this man that he was mistaken, then," 
exclaimed Coupland, indicating the Colonel, " tell him 
that you cannot be his wife." 

He did not understand her yet, and she felt almost 
indignant with him that his jealousy should so 
utterly blind him to the motives of her conduct. 

" What answer can I give to this madness ? " she 
said again. 

" Madness ! " he echoed, drawing back a pace. 

" I do not know you, sir." 

"Margaret!" he shrieked, and his heart-strings 
seemed to break in the outcry. 
• " I do not know you," she repeated calmly, but her 
eyes were fixed upon him trying to convey the real 
meaning of her speech. " I can only surmise that 
you are some weak creature who has neither courage 
nor faith." 

There was a tinge of bitterness in the tone, for 
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she belieyed that she had merited more trust from 
him, in spite of the appearances which suggested 
her falsehood. 

The appearances were too strong for him. She 
declared in his presence that she was to become the 
wife of another man; and he loved her with the 
desperate, jealous love which is envious even of a 
thought that is given to another. His was the love 
which was capable of any sacrifice for her sake — 
which would have served her devotedly through life 
— but which, once marred by suspicion, became 
transformed into blind and unreasoning fury. He 
could see nothing — he could understand nothing; 
and yet he loved her more desperately at that 
moment than ever before. 

"Not know me?" he cried frenziedly. "Oh, 
then, I will probe your memory to the quick; for 
here, in presence of General Kerr, I do deliver " 

He checked himself. What was he about to do ? 
To surrender himself and leave them free to laugh 
at his fate ? No, he would not do that ; -he would 
bide his time ; he would plot, he would scheme, 
until he had wreaked upon them aU a terrible re- 
taliation for this perfidy. 
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'' Ah, dear Lord, how he siififers/' wieis the piteous 
wail of her heart as she silently watched him. 

He looked round with a mocking laugL 

"You have heard her, sirs/' he exclaimed; '^and 
you stare at me — you laugh at me, and you do not 
shudder at her infamy ! Oh, but I am only a petty 
soldier — a thing to carry a gun, to shoot down the 
foes of a government and be shot in return. But 
she is a lady, and has only amused her. leisure with 
my misery. You are right — ^it is a subject for sport. 
I am a fool, and ought to have known the treachery 
and falsehood of woman. Why, I laugh at my own 
foUy, now I have grown wise by your instruction." 

And he gave vent to a hoarse laugh which more 
than anything revealed the frantic state of his mind. 

" Coupland — for the Lord's sake — remember," 
whispered the doctor, agitatedly grasping his arm. 

" Oh, I remember," was the bitter response of the 

man, as he stepped close up to the unfortunate lady ; 

and then in a piteously pleading whisper, " Margaret 

— save me — save me from myself — save me from 

this demon that has got possession of me. Speak 

only one word — ^say that it is all a hideous jest — 

say that this man lies — I will believe you. Kh,\ 
n. E 
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God knows how gladly I will believe your simple 
word, though your acts, your life, and all the world 
should conspire to prove it false." 

Colonel Strang stepped between them, parting 
them forcibly, and she dared not utter the words 
that were quivering on her lipa For an instant it 
seemed to her almost better to accept all the conse- 
quences of a frank declaration of the truth of her 
position than to allow him to go away suffering so 
terribly from his belief in her falsehood. But she 
looked at Strang's threatening countenance and 
shrank from the declaration, believing that it would 
be Oliphant's death-warrant. She thought, too, — 
she hoped, she prayed that her silence would be the 
best proof to him of her fidelity. Unhappily he 
was unable to understand her. He saw Strang 
beside her, he had heard his announcement of their 
forthcoming union, and she had not denied it — nay, 
she had admitted it, and she would not now speak 
one word to assure him that it was false. 

" You do not answer," he said with intense 
bitemess. "You — oh woman, I curse you, curse 
you, and I hate you." 

" And I love you," was the thought she dared not 
utter. 



CHAPTER VI. 



DISCIPLINB. 



rpHE wild accusations of Sergeant Coupland over- 
whelmed with agony the unhappy lady who 
was the object of them, distressed the good-natured 
Doctor with terror on account of the man himself, 
and struck the other listeners dumb with amazement 
at his hardihood. 

Spence imagined that he had now discovered the 
secret of Lady Oliphant's visit to the camp. She had 
been anxious, no doubt, to break off her intrigue with 
the poor soldier Qoupland, and to save herself from 
the exposure which his passion had brought about. 
The Captain pitied the lady; but he was at that 
moment suffering so bitterly from what seemed to 
him the unreasonable caprice of a woman that he was 
ready to condemn the whole sex, and he consequently 
pitied the discarded lover most 

The General, whilst taking a somewhat similar 
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view of the case, was more considerate to the woman^ 
He concluded that there had been presumption oii 
the man's part, possibly enough warranted bj too 
much indecision or too much kindness on her part, 
and he was sorry for both alike. 

But Colonel Strang, jealous and ofifended exceed- 
ingly by the declared rivalry of a man of the ranks, 
was full of fury — ^fury that blunted his perception, 
and luckily prevented him understanding the real 
position of affairs. Had he been chief in command, 
that minute would have been Coupland's last. He 
would have hazarded any consequence, and cnused 
the man to be shot on the spot 

The presence of the General alone saved. Coup- 
land's life. Furious as he was, Strang retained 
cunning enough to remember that any undue as- 
sumption of authority would hurt himself and fail to 
gain his point. Therefore, grinding his teeth with 
rage, he adopted the onjy, ooursie open to him — that 
of an appeal to General Kerr's love of discipline. 

Lady Oliphant's head was bowed on her hands; 
her shoulders rose and fell with the sobs which she 
tried so hard to suppress, although her heart seemed 
bursting with them. 
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Coupland was glaring upon her with mad passionate 
hate, and only the strong grasp of Dr. Fairlie re- 
strained him from advancing and seizing her — ^that 
he might wring from her a confession of the perfidy 
which seemed so bitterly plain to him. 

The Colonel spoke steadily, but his tone was harsh 
and his manner fierce. 

"You have heard this man, Gfeneral, with more 
patience than most men would have shown in your 
place. You have heard the insult he has heaped 
upon the lady who is to be my wife, and you have 
heard her answer. Ybtt'canhot dbUbt a lad/s'word." 

'' The man risks too much to speak entirely without 
warrant,*' answered Kerr coldly. 

" He is a deserter, EitceUency ; and a deserter from 
a post on which the whole sticcess or fciilurd of last 
night's movement may de^tid. I lubnire your 
generosity, General, but pardotn me if I think his 
Grace of Cumberland might consider such clemency 
a somewhat dangerous foe to the discipline of your 
forces." ' 

He knbw exactly what he risked in uttering this 
taunt It sacrificed whatever favour Eerr might 
have been hitherto disposed to regard him with, and 
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it subjected his whole future movements to the care- 
ful scrutiny of a prejudiced superior. But his rage 
was too intense for him to allow even self to mar 
any chance of retaliating promptly and severely upon 
the man who had caused the present dilemma. If 
Coupknd were punished, he did not care what price 
he paid for that satisfaction. 

To his surprise the General lifted his hand, saluting 
him with every sign of respect 

"I am your debtor, Colonel Strang, for that re- 
minder of my duty." (There was a curious curl of 
the lips, which might have been the result of scorn 
for the man whom he saluted, or of regret for 
his own temporary negligence.) "Pronounce you 
judgment upon the man in accordance with the laws 
which might influence the Duke were he standing 
here instead of General Kerr. You have served his 
Grace longer than I, and understand his ways 
better." 

Strang was puzzled by this reception of his taunt, 
and he surveyed the speaker anxiously. But the 
visage of the old soldier was as calm and 
impenetrable as that of a statua 

"I ask your pardon again, Excellency, if my in- 
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dignation has betrayed me into saying anything that 
might be considered offensive by a commander who 
possesses my deepest esteem and admiration/* he 
said humbly. 

" Say what judgment you would pronounce upon 
the man/' replied the General in precisely the same 
tone as before. 

^ I dare not do that in the presence of one who, in 
authority and judgment, is so much better qualified 
for the duty than myself/' was the suave response ; 
and then, with an air of generosity, "besides, my 
indignation against the knave imfits me to be lus 
judga" 

The General eyed him closely, as if doubting 
whether or not he spoke sincerely. 

" That is true, sir," he said, " and I am again mis- 
taken." 

" It is only your goodness which can cause you to 
err, Excellency. But I do not appeal to you as our 
commander. I appeal to you as a gentleman. You 
see how this lady is distressed. I only ask your per- 
mission to withdraw her indoors, or to remove that 
rufiaan instantiy." 

The Greneral turned to Captain Spenca 
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** Conduct Seigeant Coupland to the camp. I will 
accept his parole that he will not quit his quarteis 
until I have had leisure to examine him and deter- 
mine the penalty which his offence merits/' 

This singular mark of favour from one usually so 
strict as General Eerr astonished eveiyhody except 
the culprit, who did not seem to have heard anything 
that passed. 

Dr. Fairlie however heard, and eagerly seized 
upon this imexpected chance of escape for his friend 
before the occurrence of the calamity which he had 
been dreading all along, namely, the identification of 
the Laird of Elvanlee. 

''Don't stand here like a fool," he muttered in 
Coupland's ear. " There never was man had such a 
narrow escape, and there never was one who had so 
little wit to profit by it" 

" I have heard, I have heard," answered Coupland 
in a low agitated voice, his eyes still fixed upon Lady 
Oliphant, and an expression of regret now mingling 
with the passion which had possessed him before; 
''but there is something I do not imderstand here. 
She was brazen — she confessed, her guilt — she denied 
all knowledge of me, but she does not cany it out 
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She is silent now and in pain. See how she suffers ! 
Heaven ! will she not speak, and tell me what it 
means ?" 

" Come away," growled the Doctor, irritably. " If 
there is anything to explain you will learn it after- 
wards ; if there is nothing, you are an idiot to throw 
away your life for one who is so little worthy of it." 

Even the good-natured Doctor did not feel quite 
sure that he understood the motive which actuated 
Lady Oliphant He had only a vague suspicion of 
the truth, and he was just then too anxious on Coup- 
land's account to give proper consideration to her 
position. 

Captain Spence touched Coupland's arm. 

" Come, sir," he said authoritatively, but not with- 
out kindness; "you have heard the General's com- 
mand; you are to accompany me to the camp." 

" I obey. Captain," answered Coupland confusedly; 
"but give me one moment. I must speak to her 
again." . / 

" Not now," said Spence, and with the help of the 
Doctor he almost dragged the Sergeant to the gate^ 
where he was surrounded by a file of soldiers. 

Coupland continued to look back to the place where 
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Lady Oliphant stood until the soldiers closed around 
him, and prevented him seeing her. Then he seemed 
to waken from a trance. His countenance was 
marked with lines of pain as if he had undeigone 
some physical torture. He shaded his eyes an instant 
with his hand, and then turned to Spence with a 
ghastly smile. 

" I am ready, sir," he said in a hollow voice, and 
with the submission of despair. " You will not re- 
quire a guard for me. I will follow you to the 
camp." 

" That's the first sensible word you have spoken for 
two days," ejaculated the Doctor. *' Only be patient, 
and I will try to come to you before the night is out, 
and tell you the worst or best of your aflfairs." 

Coupland nodded dreamily, and followed Spence, 
who, with the confidence of a generous nature, had 
accepted the prisoner's submission, and conducted 
him without any attendant guard towards the camp. 

Spence was himself sufficiently miserable to be 
ready to sympathise heartily with the distress of his 
prisoner. Occasionally glancing behind, he saw the 
man who had been lately so full of passion, following 
with hanging head, duU eyes, colourless and hopeless 
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countenance, and he felt that there were sorrowa 
harder to bear than his own. 

To the good-natured young captain there was 
something exquisitely painful in the spectacle of a 
brave soldier so utterly dispirited as Coupland 
appeared to be. The soul seemed to have gone out 
of the man, and his silence, his submission, rendered ' 
his despair the more palpable. 

He slackened his pace in order to shorten the 
distance between him and his prisoner, and then, 
said kindly : 

" I wish it were in my power to help you. Coup- 
land." 

" I am grateful, sir, for your interest, but — ^you can- 
not help me," was the reply. 

" It's not so bad as that. Come, come, you'll " 

He paused, looked at the man again, and did not 
say as he had intended, " you'll get over it in time." 
The man looked as if he would never get over it 
Not knowing what else to say Spence marched on in 
silence, wishing that he had been able to offer the 
poor fellow a few of those common-place consolations 
with which some people are so glib in moments of 
misfortune. After all, he began to think there was a 
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good deal of meaning in that promise of a better 
to-morrow which was usually made to one who was 
sad to-day. But then so much depended upon its 
being said with confidence ; and he felt that he could 
not say it in the proper spirit just now : for this man 
looked as if he had no future — and no wish for a 
future. 



CHAPTER VIL 



UNDEB GUABD. 



rriHE Doctor rejoined the General The latter was 
addressing Colonel Strang. 

* 

'* The man has been removed, sir, as you desired ; 
and now I must ask you to conduct this lady and her 
sister to our headquarters." 

'* You cannot mean, General, that you are to arrest 
two ladies under my protection ? " exclaimed Strang, 
bewildered, and rendered most uncomfortable by this 
command. 

Kerr frowned, and his lips contracted at this ques- 
tion of his authority; but he replied with the utmost 
courtesy. 

"Whether they are to become prisoners or not, sir, 
will depend upon after events. In the meanwhile it 
is consideration for the ladies themselves which 
causes me to request that you will conduct them 
at once to the castle.'' 
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''Certainly, ExceUency, your command shall be 
obeyed. But ** 

The Greneral interrupted him with an impatient 
movement of the hand. 

''I can imderstand your interest in the safety of 
your affianced wife ; but for your own sake I must 
warn you to be careful that your respect for her does 
not involve you in the disagreeable consequences 
of her position as the daughter of Strathroy." 

The Colonel saluted respectfully, but gnawing his 
lips with chagrin, and wondering what might be the 
secret intelligence which evidently directed the 
General's conduct 

''You have heard, madam," he said, "and I trust 
you will prove by prompt compliance that you are a 
loyal subject of King George." 

She had heard and she had understood much more 
than Strang. The General desired to remove the 
daughters that they might be spared the spectacle of 
their father^s arrest — possibly of his death, for in all 
probability Strathroy would resist to the last 

In the turbulent agitation caused by Coupland's 
sudden appearance and wild charges she had for- 
gotten her fjGither. After the last outburst of her 
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husband's foiy she had remained for several minutes 
in a species of agonized stupor, hearing and under- 
standing nothing. 

From that condition she had been roused by the 
command to remove Coupland to the camp. She 
had mentally thanked Providence that he was gone 
and still imrecognised. That fact afforded hope, 
desperate as was their position. It was a very faint 
ray of light penetrating the darkness which enveloped 
her, but it was sufBcient to tempt her to venture 
forward even now in search of fuller light. 

The brief injunction given by the General regard- 
ing herself reminded her of the object which had 
brought the soldiers to the place, and that Strathroy 
was in the house. That quickened her with new 
life, for two reasons — ^first, because he was her father ; 
and next, because if captured in her house she feared 
that he might be capable of suspecting her of treach- 
ery, and avenge himself by denouncing OUphant 
before there was time for explanation. 

"Find my sister," she said, with sudden composure, 
" and I will be ready to accompany you." 

Ab the Colonel bowed in acquiescence she turned 
quickly to enter the house. 
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The General intercepted her, and with stiff old- 
fashioned gallantly offered his hand. 

" Permit me to escort you, madam." 

She hesitated, and could not help a startled leap of 
the eyes as the thought flashed upon her mind that Kerr 
had anticipated her intention of warning Strathroy. 

" I — I am only going to procure our cloaks," she 
said with a little confusion. 

" It is an honour to attend your ladyship even on 
so slight a mission," was the response in a tone of 
unyielding courtesy. 

He did understand her purpose; but the know- 
ledge of this instead of dismaying her emboldened 
her. She had a nature which became the more 
obstinate as the opposition to her projects became 
the more powerful She would drop down with 
utter exhaustion, but with the fanatic spirit of her 
father she would not yield an inch as long as she had 
strength to speak or lift a hand. 

" It is not usual, sir, (haughtily) for gentlemen to 
attend ladies to their dressing-rooms. But since it 
is your Excellency's will I submit" 

She took his hand without the slightest appearance 
of hesitation. 
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He inclined his head respectfully^ and there was a 
gleam of admiration in his penetrating but not 
unkindly eyes as he accompanied her into the housQ. 

They proceeded to her ladyship's dressing-room, 
and he entered it with her. 

Standing in the centre of the floor he surveyed the 
apartment deliberately. Not an object it contained 
escaped his scrutiny; and with a polite "by your 
leave, madam," he threw open the doors of the 
massive wardrobe. He thrust aside the robes 
which were hanging there, without making any 
discovery. 

Then, turning to her, and with an air of paternal 
kindness which yet did not interfere with his sense 
of duty, spoke — 

"You will pardon my curiosity, madam; it is 
almost as painful to me as to you. The only con- 
sideration I can show you is to take upon myself this 
unpleasant task instead of deputing it to others." 

The tears started to her eyes; for she felt that, 
enemy as he was to those she loved, he was an hon- 
ourable man and a kindly one in spite of his stem 
exterior. 

"Ah, sir," she cried impulsively, "I wish you 

II. F 
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could understand my position. Ton would then ^ 

but she checked heisell ''No matter^ sir, I am 
grateful to you for what kindness your duty 
permits you to show m& You will not think less of 
me if I pursue my duty, opposed as it may be to 
yours/' 

''I will attend you without, madam/' he said 
abruptly, and his voice was not quite so clear as 
usual, and his eyes were somewhat dimmed. 

With a stiff bow he stalked out to the lobby, 
closing the door after him. 

She did not waste time. The first thought was of 
her husband, and almost whilst the door was closing 
she was at her desk writing— 

** Come to me to-night at the headquarters of the 
General" 

Margaret then folded the paper roughly, and thrust 
it into her breast. Then she threw open the door of 
her sleeping-chamber and discovered her father stand- 
ing sword in hand, on guard. By that she knew he 
understood his position. 

'' I can delay the attack a few minutes," she whis- 
pered hurriedly. " You will find clothes here. Dis- 
guise yourself, and I will give your name as that of 
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Mary Knox, one of my attendants. It is your only 
hope," 

Without waiting a reply she reclosed the door 
softly. 

Hastily donning a cloak and hood, she announced 
herseK to General Kerr as ready. They descended 
to the parlour in order to wait the appearance of 
Agnes. There her ladyship proposed to supply the 
General with a list of her attendants, lest in search- 
ing the establishment he should cause any of them 
unnecessary alarm. 

" But I have not said that it was my intention to 
search your house, madam" (this with a curious smile). 
: "I imderstand your purpose, sir, and it is as use- 
less for you to attempt concealment of it as it would 
be for me to pretend ignorance of it" (with bitter 
composure). 

''As you please, madam; your attendants shall 
receive the utmost consideration." 

He laid a stress upon the word attendants, which 
indicated that he already suspected her scheme, and 
her heart sickened. She did not show that, however, 
and with a steady hand she wrote four female names, 
the last being that of Mary Knox. 
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''Mary is an aged woman, sir/' she explained, 
whilst handing him the paper, " and she has suffered 
much in the course of this unhappy war." 

Agnes had been discovered by Colonel Strang 
much sooner than was desirable for hqr ladyship's 
plan to rescue her father. She dressed too with 
ridiculous haste, and presented herself with hood 
closely drawn to conceal her eyes, which were red 
and swollen. 

Dr. Fairlie was pacing the garden with short jerky 
strides, already most uncomfortable imder the 
thought of what he had done — ^in spite of the necessity 
which had determined his course. 

" Are you ready, madam ? " queried the General 

'* Yes," she answered, rising very slowly and seek- 
ing desperately for some excuse by which to delay 
the departure, knowing that nothing would be done 
until she had gone. 

She advanced toward the door, but suddenly halted, 
and addressing Kerr with an admirable assumption of 
vexation at the inconvenience she caused — 

" WiU you pardon me, sir ? I have forgotten some- 
thing, and wish to return to my room. Will you 
permit me ?'* 
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" Certainly, madam," 

And again the staid old soldier accompanied the 
lady to her chambers. This time he did not enter, 
but remained without, a gaimt immoveable sentinel, 
patient and respectful to the last degree. 

She rejoined him at length, carrying in her hand a 
small jewel-box, as the ostensible reason for her 
second visit to the dressing-room. He made no re- 
mark on her delay. 

In the porch, Agnes and Strang were waiting. The 
General escorted them to the gate, and there her 
ladyship invented another Bxcuse for delay — one by 
which she was to profit directly if successfoL 

She saw Johnstone hanging abotit the garden with 
a crestfallen air, as if he had been recently engaged 
in some crime which weighed heavily on his con- 
science. She craved permission to speak to him, on 
the plea that she was indebted to him for some 
casual service, and desired to pay Mm now, as it was 
doubtless to obtain payment that he ^^& thera 

The permission was granted, but with a smile 
which indicated that the General understood per- 
fectly, and pitied her attempts to delay the inevitable 
climax which was at hand. 
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She advanced to Johnstone, and no one followed 
her. 

^^Bow, and ask me for money/' she said in an 
undertone. 

Johnstone obeyed with a promptitude which went 
far to allay the suspicion of the observers. Lady 
Oliphant took out her purse, and counted some 
money into his hand. 

'' This is for odd jobs you are supposed to have 
done for me*- . . . Are the horses ready in the 
tower yonder ? " 

'' Ay, my Lady '' (in the same modulated tone his 
mistress had used, whilst he made believe to try 
the virtue of each coin with his teeth), " a' ready, 
wi' twa feeds o' com at ilka saddle bow, and nae- 
thing ado but slip the bits atween the teeth o' the 
nags, and awa' wi* ye." 

''I may not see you again. I am going to the 
castle — a prisoner. Give this paper to your master, 
and tell him to obey its instructions if he would 
save me." 

"Your ladyship a prisoner! Lord, what's to 
come 0* us ? " 

'' Hush," and whilst giving him another coin, she 
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passed to him the brief note she had written for her 
husband 

She walked quickly back to the gate, apologized 
for the delay she had caused, and took a respectful 
leave of the General 

The two ladies departed under the escort of 
Colonel Strang. They were to walk to their des- 
tination, the distance being only about two miles, 
in the direction of the camp. 

Agnes did not speak or lift her vhead. The 
Colonel looked backward often, and when they were 
well beyond earshot, he whispered eagerly to Lady 
Oliphant — 

" Is your father in the house ? " 

" Yes." 

He gave vent to a half-smothered exclamation 
that partook more of the tone of terror than of 
simple anxiety for the safety of a friend. 

Her ladyship regarded him in silent wonder. His 
countenance became black, and his eyes glanbed 
nervously backward; but he volunteered no ex- 
planation of his singular mood. 



CHAPTEE VIIL 



H0N0X7RABLE FOES. 



A S soon as the ladies ^rere out of sight General 
Kerr < made the tour of the grounds and 
assured himself that every loophole through which 
a mouse might have escaped was guarded. 

He did not hurry. Before he proceeded to active 
measures he was anxious that the ladies should be 
well out of hearing of anything that might happen. 
He felt sure of his prey ; but at the same time he 
gave his enemy credit for courage enough to stand 
at bay against a regiment, and for adroitness enough 
to possess some faint chance of outwitting them. 

He admired Strathroy. The difference of their 
politics, and the fact that they stood opposed to each 
other in deadliest strife, did not abate the General's 
admiration in the least degree. He held the Jaco- 
bite cause in contempt because he believed the 
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object a vain one, but &e had come almost to respect 
it for the sake of this onfe devoted upholder of it. 

He proposed to deal with him as a foe worthy of 
the display of his utmost strength, and as a foe, when 
captured, worthy of the most courteous treatilient 

His arrangements when completed rendered the 
position of the Jacobite Earl, as far as human calcu- 
lation could go, a hopeless one. The soldiers formed 
two circles; the outer one surrounding the hedges 
and walls of the grounds, the inner one surrounding 
the housa A party of six men remained on guard 
at the door,, and another party of eight attended 
Kerr, who proposed tb examine the house himself, 
feeling that it would be all honour to arrest Strath- 
roy with his own hand. 

When everything was ready and the General was 
about to enter the house, Dr. Fairlie advanced to 
him. The Doctor purposely avoided meeting the 
ladies, and he was now deeply agitated, although he 
endeavoured to preserve a maimer of dry cynicism. 

" You will save him if you can. General," he said, 
taking snuff profusely. " On my soul, sir, now that 
we have come to the point, I a]!n sorry for having 
told you." 
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"Console yourself, Doctor/' answered Kerr, "you 
have done your country a service — ^you have saved 
the lives of thousands perhaps, and that should 
satisfy you." 

The Doctor groaned internally, and tried to accept 
the consolation that was offered to him. 

"The thousands will not thank me for it, and I 
wiU be eternally upbraiding myself for having played 
the traitor. You may laugh at me if you like, but 
confound me if I could have said a word about him 
were it not that I hope to save his neck at the last 
moment. Will you help me ?" 

The General looked at him in surprise. 

" Help you, in what way ?" 

"By allowing me to despatch a messenger to 
President Forbes." 

" Assuredly," answered Kerr generously. " But re- 
member that it is the Duke who controls everything, 
and you know he is not given to considerations of a 
merciful kind where he thinks the interest of King 
George at stake." 

" I understand ; but I will try Forbes against him 
in this case at any rate. The man Johnstone is to be 
my courier." 
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Without a word General Kerr wrote out a free 
pass for Neil Johnstone to Edinburgh. 

The Doctor thanked him and withdrew to seek his 
messenger. 

Meanwhile Strathroy had not been idle. 

From the window of his daughter's chamber he 
had observed the arrival of the soldiers. Then he 
had heard Margaret enter the dressing-room, accom- 
panied by Kerr, and he had concluded that the 
moment for a last desperate struggle had come. Her 
sudden appearance alone, and the suggestion which 
she had so briefly offered him, had presented the 
possibility of escape even at this pass. 

He was now calm, and quick to seize the slight- 
est opportunity that ofifered to aid his purposa There 
was ahnost nothing of his recent frenzy apparent, 
save the unnatural brightness of his eyes. It seemed 
as if all his faculties were restored to him in this 
moment of supreme hazard. 

He dressed himself in what garments he could find 
of female attire suitable for the character he proposed 
to assume. He covered his head and chin with a 
woollen hood, which served to conceal his hair and 
beard. Then, throwing a plaid loosely round his 
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shoulders, thus oonoealing his fonn, and also hiding 
the outline of the weapons which he carried under 
the petticoats, but ready to his hand, he boldly 
descended to the kitchen. 

There the three female attendants of the house 
were assembled, trembling with consternation at the 
arrival of the soldiers, and their evidently inimical 
purpose. 

The appearance of Strathroy amongst them as an 
old woman, very much troubled with a "hoast," 
increased their consternation; and when he opened 
the door he was saluted with several half-stifled 
screams of terror. 

" What's wrang, hizzies," he mumbled in a squeak- 
ing falsetto ; '' do you no ken me ? I'm Mary Knox, 
an auld servant o' your mistress afore she came to 
this part o' the country; and I just came the day to 
take my place with the rest o' ye. Odd, if ye gang 
skirling at that rate, folk will think I'm a warlock or 
a witch, and bum me at the Cross." 

*' We dinna ken ye," exclaimed Sarah, Lady Oli- 
phant'fl noaid, '' and we want to have naething to do 
wi' you. I'm sure the mistress would never send for 
sic an auld body as you." 
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"Ay, but she didna send for me. I just came 
myser ; and when she was going awa enow she bade 
me come down and take care 0' you young thought- 
less creatures, when there was such a lot o* soldier- 
lads about the place. Now, I'm just to warn you, 
that I'll no allow ony capers in this house. Sae take 
care what you do, or I'll soon let the mistress ken." 

The girls were so much frightened that even to 
them it had never occurred that they might turn the 
distress of the house to account and find sweethearts 
among the soldiers. The suggestion, therefore, of the 
ancient dame touched their sense of the ridiculous, 
and they laughed hysterically. 

Strathroy felt that he had gained a point. What- 
ever suspicion the girls might have entertained at 
the first moment of his appearance, he had overcome 
it by the natural power of mimicry he possessed, 
which had enabled him to assume to perfection the 
character of a suspicious and particular dame. 

'* I just want ye to mind wha I am," he said, 
anxious to impress on them his name and supposed 
position in the household. "I'm Mary Knox, an 
auld servant 0' your mistress; and whether she is 
here or far awa, I'll see that you do your duty by her." 
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Before any reply could be given they heard the 
heavy tramp of feet in the passages, which betokened 
the approach of the soldiers. 

The girls screamed and clung to each other in 
affright Strathroy seated himself in an arm-chair 
by the fireside, and snatching up a book which lay 
upon the dresser, opened it upon his knee. The 
book was the Bible, and he bent over it with the 
appearance of one who had been deeply studying it 
for some tima 

« Now take care what you do," he said, looking 
over the book at the girls, '' and mind what my name 
is if onybody speirs — it's Mary Knox." 

The footsteps approached, growing louder and 
more distinct at every instant. They halted several 
times, and there was an interval of silence indicative 
that the men were searching the chambers which 
they passed on their way to the kitchen. Then the 
heavy tramp was resumed, and every step seemed 
to strike a blow at the heart of the fugitive, who 
was crouching in the chair, his eyes fixed upon the 
open pages of the book, but seeing nothing of its 
contents. 

He was accustomed to moments of extreme peril ; 
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and yet Iiis heart palliated wildfy, and igain liis 
poise aeemed to stand slill, idiilst eveij sense of 
watclifiilness was stzained to its limiL 

They came nearer and nearer, and ereiy tiead 
seemed to be planted on his hearts He ^anced at 
the window, but escape by that means was impos- 
sible; for outside he saw the guttering bayonets and 
breastplates of the troopers waiting to receive him. 
He glanced at the door, thinking even yet of making 
a bold dash through the midst of his enemies, and by 
the very hardihood of his attempt OYercoming them. 

It was only a few moments that intervened since 
they had first heard the sound of the approaching 
footsteps, and yet it seemed as if an age of agony had 
passed. Suspense transforms seconds into hours. 

It afforded time enough for him to survey the 
whole course of his life. Capture was of little con- 
sequence to him as an individual ; but to him, as the 
representative of King James, it meant the ruin of 
the cause for which so much had been sacrificed ; it 
meant the destruction of many noble families, the 
heads of which had determined to remain faithful to 
the last, and who were even then only awaiting his 
signal to give their lives for the cause. 
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Why was he there — m this position of hopeless 
peril — ^whilst so much depended on his safety ? The 
thought lacerated his breast like a sharp knife, that 
he had permitted his personal jealousies to interfere 
with the duty he owed his master, although that duty 
had seemed to him the leading influence in all he 
had done. 

Had he not been unnecessarily cruel to Mai^garet ? 
Had he not been harsh beyond measure in his inter- 
ference between Agnes and the man she loved ? 
What would it have profited his cause had these two 
unhappy women submitted to his projects as entirely 
as he had done himself? Nature had directed 
them otherwise, and he had attempted to turn 
the course of nature into the channel which 
seemed to tend most directly towards his own 
purpose. 

What had been the result ? Failure on every hand. 
Nature had proved the strongest, and his attempts 
to turn its course had brought misery to his children 
— ^whom he loved, harsh as his conduct had been 
towards them — ^and had brought him into his pre- 
sent imminent danger. . Had he remained in the 
ruins of the Cathedral, as Colonel Strang had in- 
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structed him, he would have been at this moment 
comparatively safe. 

He became bitterly conscious of the folly he had 
committed — bitterly conscious that he had over- 
stepped the bounds of a parent's authority. He saw, 
with the superhuman deamess with which the dying 
are gifted, the errors and mistakes of his past life \ 
and his withers were wrung with agony that the 
wisdom came too late for him to profit by it. 

It served, however, to render him calmer in mind 
than he had been for a long tima He reviewed his 
position with the cold deliberation of one who has 
acknowledged to himself that the end is at hand, and 
who prepares to make the manner of his death atone 
for some of his former sins. 

« Halt." 

The command seemed to ring through the house 
like a thunder peaL The girls screamed, sobbed, and 
hugged each other for protection. 

Then followed the sound of arms rattling on the 
floor as they were grounded; and the door was 
thrown open by General Kerr himseK. 

He surveyed the apartment quietly, as if to dis- 
cover whether or not there were any other means of 

IL a 
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egress than the door and the window. Next he exa- 
mined the four persons who were present, holding in 
his hand the paper on which Lady Oliphant had 
written the names of her domestics. 

He slowly called out the names, and as they were 
answered he bade the bearer of each advance. After 
a careful scrutiny and a few trivial questions, they 
were permitted to pass from the chamber unharmed, 
much to their own astonishment. 

The last name was that of Mary Knox, and when 
it was called Strathroy and the General were alone 
in the kitchen, the soldiers on guard at the door. 

Carefully maintaining his assumed character of an 
old woman, Strathroy rose at the summons, mumbling 
some unintelligible words to himself, and making a 
dog's-ear mark on the page of the book which he had 
been pretending to read. He closed the book with 
an energetic snap, as if irritated by the interruption. 

" What's your will wi* me, maister," he said in a 
quavering falsetto ; " ye canna mean to harm an auld 
wife like me, that might be your granny." 

So perfect was the mimicry that Kerr, although 
previously satisfied as to the identity of Mary Knox, 
was for a moment taken aback, and hesitated. But 
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recovering himself instantly, lie placed Jiis hand on 
the man's shoulder, and said with a grim smile — 

" The masque is well played, my lord ; but I was 
prepared for it. Lewis Murray, called Earl of Strath- 
roy, I arrest you for high treason in the name of 
King George." 

There was an instant of deathly stillness. 

The Jacobite glared upon his captor with savage 
fury, his form rising at the same time to its natural 
height, as if instinctively preparing for a struggle, 
although the will had not yet exerted its power over 
the limbs. 

The next instant, and before any suspicion could 
be formed as to his purpose, he reached the door 
with one bound, closed and barred it. He had looked 
to the form of the bolts upon entering. A heavy 
chest stood behind the door, and with the strength of 
frenzy he wheeled it round, so that it might assist the 
bolts and strengthen the barricade between him and 
the General's men. 

The movement was so sudden that it was accom- 
plished before Kerr comprehended its purport. He 
was not left long in doubt, however, for he had 
barely time to produce a pistol and examine its 
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priming when Straihioj confronted him, his diaguise 
thrown off to afford him more freedom of action, and 
his arm8 ready for attack or defence. 

^ For two minutes we are but man to man, General 
Kerr,'* he said, in a low steady voice ; ** we are equally 
armed, and before yonr men can break down the 
door one of us will be dead. Before we try which it 
is to be, I ask you to give me a &ir start of your 
bloodhounds, and so save for Geoige of Hanover the 
life of lus worthiest General" 

The soldiers were already battering at the door, 
but it happened to be one which had been brought 
fix>m the niin of an ancient mansion, and was con- 
structed of strong oak, so that it would not yield 
readily to the force brought to bear against it. 

" My life is devoted to the semce of the country," 
answered Kerr coldly, levelling his pistoL 

"And mine to the service of the King," cried 
Strathroy, taking aim. 

The men stood only three paces apart, the weapons 
levelled in such a manner as apparently to render 
escape impossible for either. 

It was not a duel — not even a question of attack 
and defence ; it was suicide the men were about to 
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perpetrate, for each might have placed his own 
weapon to his head and fired with as much prospect 
of a harmless issue as there was for them in accept- 
ing combat in their present position. 

Kerr understood that from the first; Strathroy 
excited as he was by the extremity of his peril on 
all sides, became sensible of it the instant he raised 
his pistol. They were botii men of honour, and the 
certainty of death to both made them feel that this 
was murder and not honest warfare. 

Instinctively they hesitated— fingers touching the 
triggera. 

" My death here will be of no advantage to you,'* 
cried Strathroy, " for it will cost your own life. I 
have offered you terms " 

"And I have answered you," interrupted Kerr 
composedly. 

" So be it," rejoined the Jacobite ; " at least let 
us fire together. Count three with me." 

There was no time for argument The men were 
still battering at the door, which was giving signs of 
yielding. 

The opponents spoke together, deliberately, believ- 
ing that they were counting out the term of their lives. 
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« One— two— " 

The report of a musket shot rang through the 
house, accompanied by a crash of glass. 

"Treachery!" shrieked Strathroy, as the pistol 
dropped from his grasp, exploding harmlessly on the 
floor, and his right arm fell helpless to his side, 
pierced by a musket balL 

Two of the soldiers, leaving their comrades to 
force the door, had hurried round to the window of 
the kitchen, and one of them had fired in time to 
rescue the General. 

Kerr, upon seeing his opponent wounded, lowered 
his pistol, and called upon him to yield, since 
opposition could avail him nothing. 

"Finish your work," retorted Strathroy savagely, 
whilst with his left hand he drew his sword ; " you 
have the advantage — take it ;. for with my will you 
shall never take me alive." 

And disabled as he was he still stood on the 
defensive. 

Kerr regarded him with a glance of pity, and, 
replacing his pistol in his belt, rendered their arms 
equal again by drawing his sword. 
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Strathroy looked at him an instant in astonish- 
ment; then bowing corteously, he said— 

/'I thank you, sir, for this lesson* You have 
taught me that there is honour even amongst the 
followers of the House of Hanover. A pass with 
me, disabled as I am, will not disgrace you." 

But before the swords crossed, the door had been 
broken down by the soldiers, and they, springing 
over the barricade, seized Strathroy. He was hurled 
to the ground, and held down by the grasp of 
four stout men. He struggled against them with 
all the vigour of frenzy, but he only succeeded in 
frustrating for a few minutes the attempt of his 
captors to bind his limbs. 

The work was accomplished at last, and he lay 
panting, exhausted, and helpless, a prisoner. 



CHAPTEE IX. 



CAPTIVE. 



/^ ENEBAL KEBB immediately despatched one of 
tlie men in search of Dr. Eairlie. The latter 
arrived presently, and proceeded to bandage the 
captive's wounds. Strathroy closed his eyes and 
groaned when the Doctor touched him; but it was 
the bitterness of his defeat and not his injuries that 
affected him. 

''Is he dangerously hurt?*' inquired Kerr in an 
undertone, when the Doctor had done all that his 
skill could suggest to relieve the prisoner. 

" Ay," was the moody response ;" he is in a high 
state of fever, and it is doubtful if he will live a 
couple of days." 

"I trust he will live imtil I have received the 
Duke's commands regarding him. His Grace's 
courier should reach our headquarters to-night." 

''I trust he will live until I have heard from 
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President Forbes," muttered the Doctor, taking snuflf 
with an air of gloomy self-reproach. 

A litter was hastily constructed, with the help of 
some of the bed furnishings of the house, and on 
it Strathroy was carefully placed. He did not open 
his eyes or utter any sound of pain or objection. He 
seemed to be so utterly prostrated that he had not 
powet to move one of his limbs, even had they been 
at liberty. 

In this state he was conveyed to the castle, where 
the General had established his headquarters. 

The building was a comparatively modern struc- 
ture, erected on the site of an old feudal castle, a 
portion of the walls of which had been allowed to re- 
main as a memorial of the past The mansion was 
the property of a wealthy nobleman who had been 
by the influence of President Forbes, induced to give 
his support to King George at a moment when his 
decision affected that of some half dozen smaller 
proprietors in the district. 

The mansion was surrounded by extensive pleasure 
grounds which art and nature had combined to 
render most picturesque. The interior was furnished 
luxuriously, and the whole establishment had been 
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placed at the disposal of Oeneral Kerr on his arrival 
in Strath Tay. 

The prisoner was conveyed to a bedroom, the 
window of which overlooked a broad terrace. The 
chamber was lofty, the window large and unguarded. 
There was nothing in the appearance of the place 
that coTild have suggested a prison. The General, in 
every way considerate to his captive, caused the 
bonds to be removed from his limbs when the 
soldiers had laid him on the bed. A hand bell was 
placed beside him, and he was directed to ring it 
if he happened to require anything. His lips moved 
as if he were muttering thanks for these attentions ; 
but he looked as if he would scarcely have strength 
enough to touch the bell. 

Kerr retired with his men ; the key was turned in 
the lock outside and a guard placed in the conidor. 
These were the only signs of imprisonment. 

Strathroy lay quite still for several minutes after 
he had been left alone. Then his eyes, glazed and 
bloodshot, slowly opened. He surveyed the apart- 
ment; and his haggard face brightened when he 
observed the window — it seemed to invite him to 
attempt escape. 
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With an effort he raised himself on the elbow of 
his left arm — ^the other rested in a sling fastened 
round his neck. He listened eagerly, and detected 
the measured tread of a sentinel pacing the lobby 
outside. He looked again at the window, and this 
time with a grim smile of hope. 

He rose from the bed, his lips compressed and yet 
quivering with excitement. His apparent inertness 
had inspired his captors with a false confidence, and 
believing that he was incapable of any exertion they 
had left him every opportunity to slip through their 
fingers. 

He advanced cautiously to the window : his first 
steps were unsteady enough, like those of one who 
has been long prostrated on a bed of sickness, but 
they gained strength as he advanced. 

He looked downward and his new-sprung hope 
faltered — the depth from the window to the terrace 
was at least thirty feet, and below there were a 
couple of sentinels on guard. 

He drew back quickly lest he should be observed, 
and with darkening brow looked round in search of 
anything that might aid his descent. There were 
the bed coverings, which if torn into strips would 
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senre the ptupoee. Bat he bad only one hand to 
work with. He recollected marrels which he had 
heaid of performed by men with the use of their feet 
alone, and in his present strait teeth and feet 
might be made to take the place of his disabled limb. 

He returned to the bed and b^an to examine the 
coverings when he heard some one halt at the door. 
He threw himself on the bed just as the key was 
tamed in the lock 

He closed his eyes and listened. The door opened 
and closed 

The visitor crossed the floor and stood beside him. 

"Striathroy — are yoa sleeping?" was the inqairy 
made in a low voice by the person who had entered. 

The prisoner recognized the voice and looked up 
quickly, a gleam of satisfaction and surprise flashing 
in his dnU eyes. 

*'You were never more welcome to me, Strang," 
he said hoarsely. 

The Colonel looked as pale as the captive himself^ 
and there was much more hesitation and fear 
expressed in his eyes, although he endeavoured to 
maintain his customary bearing of supercilious self- 
-satisfaction. 
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*' You did not expect me here ? " he answered in 
a cautious undertone. 

Strathroy had not expected him ; but he did not 
acknowledge that 

"Why not, sir," he said coldly, "Your interest 
and mine are close enough for me to expect any 
friendly service from you." 

" Do not expect too much," (There was agitation 
in his tone in spite of himself.) 

Strathroy was perfectly self-possessed — ^he could 
even sneer. 

" Is it too much to expect that you will help me 
out of this scrape ?" 

" Hush," interrupted the visitor, pointing over his 
shoulder at the door; "you may be heard. It has 
been difficiQt enough for me to obtain access to you 
at all." 

"But you and I are accustomed to overcome 
difficulties for our cause " (drily). 

" For heaven's sake speak lower, or say farewell 
to the last hope there is for you." 

" And for yourself." 

" Nevejr mind me. The news of your capture has 
spread like wildfire. It is already known through- 
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out Lochaber, and tlie Creneral is preparing to frns- 
trate any attempt that may be made to rescue you." 

" Does he fear that ? " 

** He anticipates it, whilst he awaits Cumberland's 
commands regarding you." 

" Which will be to shoot me on the instant." 

''Doubtless. I only obtained permission to see 
you on the plea that I might obtain important 
disclosures from you. Have you been searched ? " 

** No, they have not subjected me to that indignity 
yet Kerr is the first gentleman of his party I have 
met." 

" Then if you have any papers of import in your 
possession give them to me at once. The absence of 
any treasonable correspondence may be of use to you, 
if they give you a trial" 

He spoke with an eagerness for which there was 
no apparent cause. 

Strathroy stared at him, and laughed harshly in 
his face. 

" Do you think I am likely to deny that I have 
served my King?" he said scornfully. "Tush, 
man, why attempt to play with me? Say at once 
you are in terror lest I have on my person certain 
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documents which may compromise Colonel Strang in 
my fate." 

With a wry face, and assuming the frankness 
which he felt would be most likely to serve him 
at this crisis, since disguise was useless, the Colonel 
answered — 

" Yes, I fear that — ^for your own sake as much as 
my own. Of what service can I be to you if I am 
compromised and condemjied with you ? " 

" We shall not wait for that event. No message 
can be received from Cumberland until several hours 
after nightfall. Before that time I must escape from 
this place.** 

"How? — it is impossible. Although Kerr gives 
you the appearance of freedom, he has every comer 
guarded at which escape might be attempted." 

"Nevertheless I must escape,and you must help me/* 

" In what way ?" (reluctantly), 

"Before you leave the room you must aid me 
to form these bed-coverings into ropes; then at 
nightfall you must, on some pretence or other, re- 
move the sentinels from the terrace yonder.** 

" But you cannot make the descent with one arm ** 
(vaguely searching for any excuse). 
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" Leave that to me. The gain is worth the lisk at 
any rate, and I would rather break my neck in leap- 
ing from the window yonder, than fall under the 
hands of the hangman." 

" But what of the papers ? " 

" I have none about me." 

Strang regarded him with surprise and suspicion, 
apparently fancying that the wounded prisoner de- 
sired to play him some triqjc. 

" None ? — Are you sure ? '* 

"Absolutely none. Is not that agreeable tidings 
for you V (sarcastically). 

The Colonel appeared to breathe more freely, and 
his whole manner underwent a change. Instead of 
the alarmed accomplice he now assumed the air of an 
injured friend. 

" It is certainly most agreeable tidings. I expected 
that you carried about with you enough to hang 
yourself and a hundred honest folk besides. But 
what tempted you to throw aside the directions I 
gave you ? Whilst in the ruins of the Cathedral you 
were safe, and I could have helped you back to 
the Highlands. I told you to remain there until 
I came." 
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"No matter why I failed to adhere to your 
directions. I am a prisoner at the headquarters of 
General Kerr, and you must get me out of my 
plight." 

The Colonel shrugged his shoulders, as if he were 
asking some invisible arbiter; "Di4 you ever hear 
such an unreasonable old fool V* 

" I will of course do what I can to serve you," 
he said with the air of one who is compelled to 
undertake an impleasant task, and who has little 
hope of its success. "But as to withdrawing the 
sentinels, that wiU be difficult." 
" You must do it, however." 
" Must ?— what if I cannot ?" 
This time Strathroy shrugged his shoulders, and he 
grinned savagely — although he seemed to relish the 
discomfiture of his lukewarm friend. 

" In that case a packet of documents, which will 
show beyond doubt the real service Colonel Strang 
has rendered to the House of Hanover, will fall into 
the hands of General Kerr. I have left it in the 
keeping of one who will use it without hesitation 
when my peril becomes known." 

The Colonel's visage became livid, and, despite the 

IL H 
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fierce efforts he made to control himself^ his form 
trembled. 

''That was a curious arrangement to make/' he 
faltered ; " who is the person you have trusted with 
the papers ?" 

« That is my affair." 

" Surely it is mine also." 

« You were disposed to repudiate it a minute ago." 

" Never — I was only delighted, for your sake, that 
you had nothing which might increase the proofs 
against you; and I am only anxious now, for your 
sake, that no ill-advised friend should mistake the 
meamng of the trust you have given him in parting 
with our correspondence." 

Strathroy again laughed mockingly in his face. 

" On my soul, Strang," he said contemptuously, " I 
believe you would have left me to my fate, but for 
the lucky circumstance that I had foresight enough 
to render your safety dependent on mine." 

Strang gnawed his lip, and nervously made a stride 
across the floor and back to the couch of his wounded 
friend. 

"You are suspicious — ^I cannot blame you," he 
said jerkily, and again assuming a tone of frankness : 
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" I will be honest with you ; I would not desert a 
friend in need to save my own neck a thousand 
times." 

"Your honesty is apparent" (drily). 

" Believe what you will of me, I have been true to 
you and to your causa But I have not your fanati- 
cism or fidelity — whichever you please — I cannot 
reconcile myself to go down with a sinking ship 
whilst there is a fair chance oJBTered me of reaching 
land." 

" I believe that." 

" Well, give me credit for speaking honestly. The 
Stuart cause is utterly wrecked — you choose to go 
down with it — I prefer to float with the victors. I 
never professed anything else : I joined you because 
I hoped that you would win, and you oJBTered me 
high terms for my service. You have used me as 
your spy and I have been faithful to you. But don't 
blame me, if, now that the wreck has come, I try to 
save myself" 

There was bitterness and more real honesty in this 
confession— miserable as the revelation was— than 
Strang had ever before displayed. The Jacobite felt 
that it was sincere, and, despite the loathing which it 
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inspired, lie admitted that the man had acted accord- 
ing to his lights, and merited pity and contempt but 
not retaliation. 

" Well, save yourself then," answered Strathroy ; 
" but to do that you must get me out of this place." 

Strang, agitatedly, took another turn across the 
floor. 

" I will do my best to help you," he said sharply, 
halting beside him again; "but on condition that 
when you are safe beyond these walls you will place 
in my hands every scrap of paper that could impli- 
cate me in your conspiracies." 

Strathroy did not answer immediately, and the 
Colonel proceeded urgently. 

" Do that, and it will not only save me but it will 
also save your daughters. You cannot hesitate to 
make one effort — ^your last perhaps — to protect 
them V* 

" I accept your terms," replied the prisoner calmly. 
"Insure my escape and you shall have back every 
proof that I possess of your share in my work. But 
remember, afterwards we meet as foes." 

" Agreed," was the Coloners joyful response. 

Thereupon with goodwill and much haste he aided 
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Strathroy to tear up the bed coverings and form 
them into a rope long enough to enable him to de- 
scend from the window to the terraca This rope 
was concealed beneath a counterpane which had 
been kept whole, and spread on the bed, for the pur- 
pose of deceiving any casual visitor to the apart- 
ment. 

It was arranged that when the Colonel had suc- 
ceeded in withdrawing the sentinels from the terrace 
he was to throw a pebble at the window, and that 
was to be the signal for Strathroy to descend. 

That understood, Strang retired, and the prisoner 
waited with what patience he could command for 
nightfall and the signal The hours wore away with 
cruel tardiness. 

Feverish, and weak from the eflfects of his wound 
and the loss of blood, a prisoner in the hands of 
enemies who had long ago pronounced death as the 
least penalty merited by his devotion to the cause 
of an exiled king and a fugitive prince — Strathroy 
did not even now despair. Ho did not know that 
the Prince himself had abandoned the enterprise, and 
that he had written from Glenbiasdale informing the 
faithful followers who had met at Buthven in 
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Badenoch, that finding lie could do nothing for them 
in Scotland, he intended to proceed to France and 
there to engage the court to give them effectual and 
powerful assistance, or at least to procure for them 
such terms as they could not hope to obtain other- 
wise. 

That was the miserable culmination of a venture 
in which so much chivalry and so much devotion 
had been displayed. 

Strathroy was ignorant of this decision of the 
Chevalier, and he still hoped to turn the fortune of 
war in favour of his master, with the aid of the clans 
who were even then gathering at Auchnacarry. He 
climg to that hope when hope was worse than vain — 
when it was madness involving the lives and happi- 
ness of all who might be influenced by his enthusiasm. 



CHAPTER X. 



ON THE RACK, 



A FTEE leaving Dr. Fairlie, a doubt haunted 
Coupland, and made his whole nature writhe 
with the torture of self-inflicted shame. 

Oh, if it could be that the events of the past few 
hours should prove only a hideous nightmare, from 
which he should awaken to find Margaret smiling 
upon him, loving him and bidding him look forward 
to the bright to-morrow for which they had been 
both struggling through such dense darkness I 

If it could be that some wretched jest had been 
played upon him to prove his faith, or to pave the 
way to his emancipation from the disguise imder 
which he had been obliged to hide himself for nearly 
a whole year past I 

How he would blame and curse himself for the 
cruel words he had uttered, for the shame and scorn 
which he had heaped upon her. He sickened at the 
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bare sliadow of his own remorse, and yet he was. 
thrilled with delight. Any penalty, any suffeiing, 
would have been gladly yielded to, if he could only 
find her true. 

But that was impossible — and the anguish with 
which he felt it to be so made him grind his teetL 
He was not asleep. He was a prisoner following 
Captain Spence to his prison at the camp. The 
ground was solid under his feet ; he recognised the 
moimtain headlands around him; he saw the Tay 
winding its glittering course through the valley; and 
by and by he perceived the smoke rising from the 
fires of the encampment 

No, he was awake; the sun had risen as usual; 
the world was going on in its ordinary course, and 
Margaret — ^his wife! — ^had declared herself false; 
had denied all knowledge of him, and owned herself 
the affianced bride of another man I 

And yet there was no earthquake ! the hUls and 
the valley and the river were all the same to-day as 
they had been yesterday. Nothing around him 
seemed to be in the least disconcerted by the terrible 
calamity which had befallen him, and he was be- 
wildered by the strange sameness of nature, whilst 
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such a homble revolution had been wrought in his 
life, and thought, and heart. 

Margaret false — ^Margaret deny him! — ^it seemed 
as if the sun ought to have shuddered down from its 
place and brought the world to a close. 

These were the thoughts and feelings which were 
thrilling the breast of Sergeant Coupland as he 
patiently followed Captain Spence back to the camp. 

" I need not place you under guard," said Spence, 
taking leave of him; "you have given the Greneral 
your word, and I know you wiU not break it." 

Coupland regarded him with such a weary and 
vacant expression that the Captain repeated his 
words. 

"Thank you, sir," was the abstracted reply; "I 
think you may trust me. But I am changed some- 
how — I cannot answer for myself to-day as I could 
have done yesterday. I will try to prove myself 
worthy of your confidence and the General's." 

" Bemember it is a soldier^s honour that is at stake 
and that will help you." 

" Honour and gloiy — ay, these are words to tempt 
men to brave deeds" (bitterly); "but when the 
heart is worn out they lose their magic. Folk are 
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dazzled by the soldier's glittering arms and gaudy 
diess, and envy him the brilliant career that is open 
to him. But they do not count upon the sacrifice 
he must make of every personal hope, and how the 
suffering of a private wrong may goad him into scorn 
of everything that is called honour and glory. Do 
you think the poor wretch, starving and shivering 
in a trench, with death on every hand, cares a 
straw for glory? He does lus duty, perhaps, but 
under his breath he curses war and those who 
make it." 

'' You do not think that, Coupland," said Spence 
compassionately; "and I will still accept your 
pledge not to quit the camp. Tou are upset; you 
have been badly treated I am certain. Some day 
you shall tell me all about it, and perhaps I may 
help you to a better humour. I have suffered too." 

The kindliness of these words did more to restore 
the man to a healthier mood than almost anything 
else could have done at that moment It made him 
feel that it was worth an effort to preserve the 
respect of such friends as Spence. 

When the Captain quitted him to return to the 
headquarters of the General, Coupland stretched 
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himself on the ground, pressing his brow on the 
earth to cool its feverish throbbing. He endea- 
voured to compose his mind and to realise calmly 
the whole circumstances of the position in which 
he was placed. 

Was there anything left that was worth living for 
— anjrthing which might be accepted as a proper 
reward for all the torture of mind and body which 
he had to endure? In the first outburst of his 
despair he had refirained from delivering himself up, 
in order that he might have time to concoct some 
dire revenge that should strike his faithless wife as 
pitilessly as her falsehood had stricken him. But 
abeady that project appeared to him in its proper 
light, as contemptible and degrading. 

He could not dispel the thought of it altogether 
however, and at intervals there would come sharp 
spasms of spleen, which filled him with a mad desire 
to retaliate with all the remorseless fury of a demon. 
At these moments he felt that he was capable of any 
atrocity. 

But, again, the strange look she had given him — 
the curious sound of her voice rose to lus memory 
like a vague shadow. There was something he did 
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not understand, and he strove with intense eager- 
ness to give the shadow form. 

Hours passed — hours full of anguish to liim in 
the varying moods of regret, fierce rage, and troub- 
lous doubt. 

At nightfall he heard his name called by one of 
the soldiers of Sergeant Byan's company, a man 
named Martin. 

He rose to meet him, and the soldier held out a 
scrap of paper. 

** I've been looking for you, Sergeant," said Martin, 
" to give you this." 

" What is it ? " (indifferently, and anxious to be 
left to himself.) 

"A letter I suppose; Dr. Faidie gave it to me 
when he heard that I was to ride over to the Com- 
mandant with despatches from the General" 

" From Fairlie ? " 

" Ay ; and he told me to 8£iy he had got it from 
Johnstone. Have you heard the luck weVe had ? " 

« What luck ? " 

" Why, we've laid hold of Strathroy at last" 

And, laughing with pleasure at the victory, the 
soldier went away. 
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Coupland stood dumb. Her father a prisoner — 
his doom was certaixL He felt his blood leap with 
satisfaction. Strathroy had been the first cause of 
his disgrace, and justice had overtaken him at the 
moment when Coupland was ready to welcome any 
ill that would cause Maigaret pain. 

His next thought was one of shame that his 
nature had become so far debased as to find satis* 
faction in the evil fortunes of one who had fought 
bravely and faithfully for a weak cause. 

He winced imder the contempt with which he 
viewed himself, and involuntarily he crushed in his 
hand the paper which had been delivered to him. 
That reminded him of it, and he hurried to one of 
the camp fires to read it 

His eyes started in his head and his cheeks 
burned when he read the brief message from Lady 
Oliphant, imploring him to come to her that night 
at the castle. 

The revulsion of feeling from doubt and indigna- 
tion to renewed faith and hope rendered him for a 
little while incapable of moving. Then he started 
forward to hasten without an instant's delay to the 
place of assignation. 
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He had only made a few paces when he halted in 
dismajy remembering that he was on parole not to 
quit the camp. 

A second breach of discipline — a second breach of 
trust — ^would be inexcusable, and would inevitably 
draw upon him the extreme penalty which he had 
already braved. He stood quite stUl; but his mind 
was racked by the contending influences of his 
passion for Margaret and his sense of the obedience 
which he owed to General Kerr — obedience which 
confidence had rendered imperative. 

But, as usual, passion proved too strong for dis- 
cretion. She called, and he obeyed, although death 
marked every step of the way. 

He delayed until the night was at its darkest, and 
then he escaped from the camp, hurrying in the 
direction of the General's headquarters. 



CHAPTEK XI. 



SUSPENSE. 



A SILLY woman will breed more mischief than a 
downright wicked woman. Poor Agnes had 
just wit enough to perceive that she had been very- 
silly and very weak ; and she felt now like a 
remorse-stricken criminal. The thought of all the 
harm she had done by giving way to her miserable 
petulance drove her quite frantic. She was ready to 
do anything — ^to kill herself — ^ay, greatest sacrifice 
of all, she was ready even to surrender the hope of 
seeing Laurence again, if she only could undo the 
evil she had done. 

But that was impossible. Impossible — what a 
hideous meaning the word conveyed to the unhappy 
girl's mind. She hid her face on the bed, and half 
choked herself with the coverlet, in the effort to 
suppress the wild cries with which her heart was 
bursting, lest they should disturb Margaret 
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At tiiDes she would look up and with eager 
yearning gaze at her sister's pallid face, wishing that 
she wonld speak, wishing that she would lash her 
with reproaches and scorn. That would have been 
so much more endurable than this terrible silence. 

But Margaret uttered no complaint She was 
restless and anxious ; she would walk up and down 
the room, then halt at the window and gaze forth 
as if watching for something. She would sit down 
for a few minutes, and then rise with a start as if 
inaction were torture ; and always she seemed to be 
listening with painful intentness for some sound that 
she dreaded to hear. 

She acted as if she were alone; the presence of 
her sister seemed to be quite forgotten; and to the 
remorseful conscience of Agnes this apparent ignoring 
of her existence was the keenest of all rebukes. 

There is always terror — awful because it is so 
vague — in the darkness which no ray of light pene- 
trates; always despair in the misery which no 
glimpse of hope relieves. It was such darkness and 
such misery which surrounded Lady Oliphant. The 
combination of evil events was so potent that her 
arms seemed to be broken, and she felt incapable of 
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lifting one of them in self-defence. It was the mere 
sense of life that sustained her — ^instinct, not hope 
that gave her power to think or act at all. Yet 
these events were so trivial in themselves that 
singly they might have been easily overcome; a 
few words of explanation — one courageous act — 
would have sufficed ; but combined ^they seemed 
irresistible. 

After the first sensation of resentment at the 
unworthy suspicion with which she was regarded 
no anger lingered in her breast towards the husband 
who had so cruelly doubted her, or towards the sister 
who had with such mad folly hastened forward the 
climax she so dreaded. 

It was almost a relief to know that the very worst 
had happened. like one lying on the threshold of 
the grave, and conscious that the great change was 
inevitable, all wrathful sentiments disappeared, or 
assumed their proper aspect of pettiness undeserving 
of a thought at such a moment. 

She knew that consolation and relief for such 
distress as hers were only to be found in perfect 
faith ; but it is so hard to keep oneself warm with 
the thought of summer when one is ice-bound and 

IL I 
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numbed by the frosts of mid-winter. The strong 
can do it : the weak too often fail 

She stayed longer than usual at the window as the 
deepening shadows of the gloaming darkened the 
earth and crept into the chamber. She watched the 
trees gradually lose distinctness and melt into one 
black mass; she watched the mountain-tops slowly 
fade into a waving line of gloom against the sky; and 
her sorrowful heart interpreted the sough of the 
wind through the trees as the melancholy cry of 
some sympathetic spirit pitying her condition. It 
was a reUef to catch a glimpse of the moon, rising in 
a pale mist and breaking the shadows with her 
beautiful sad light. 

Then Margaret felt some one's arms enclasp her 
waist, and looking down she saw Agnes kneeUng 
beside her with white upturned face. 

" Will you not speak to me, Madge ? " said the 
girl huskily, and like a little child pleading for 
pardon. " I have kept very quiet aU day, but I am 
frightened as it grows dark, for I feel that I have 
done something very wicked. Oh ! will you never 
be able to forgive me ? " 

Margaret, suddenly recalled by this passionate 
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appeal from the depths of her own bitter reflections, 
did not for the moment comprehend her sister, and 
stared at the penitent one with a sort of dull 
surprise. But presently she lifted the girl in her 
arms, and in a low weaiy kind of voice— 

" You did not know what harm you -were doing, 
Agnes— the blame is mine. I see now how much 
better it would have been to tell you everything. I 
was trying to spare you some anxiety ; and it was a 
help to me to think that you were not suffering too. 
It was a mistake, but it was difficult to avoid 
mistakes; Malcolm had chosen such a strange 
course.'' 

'^ Malcolm?'' exclaimed Agnes, half afraid that 
her sister's reason had become affected by her mis- 
fortunes. 

" Yes," was the quiet answer, " Malcolm." 

Believing that she might now speak freely, she 
told her sister the strange story of Oliphant's rescue, 
and of the course he had chosen in order to prove 
his fidelity to the Government. Agnes learned for 
the first time the real meaning of all that had 
appeared so mysterious. She saw the wretched 
position in which her sister had been placed, and 
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vexed as she had been with herself for the petulant 
treachery of the morning, she felt ten times more 
vexed when she became aware of the baseness and 
stupidity into which she had been betrayed. There 
was an element of joy, too, in the discovery ; and it 
would not have been easy to measure the proportions 
of her satisfaction in knowing that Laurence was 
honest, and of regret in the sense of her own 
weakness, or to say which feeling preponderated. 

" And I have dared to doubt you," was her excla- 
mation, her arms clinging fondly round Margaret's 
neck. '' Oh, Madge, Madge, if you had only told me 
before — ^but no, you were right, it was not safe to 
trast me. I see what a silly creature I have been, 
and maybe — ^maybe I would have involved Spence 
in our troubles. But " (setting her pretty teeth close, 
as if she were making up her mind to desperate 
resolves) "let me do something — ^let me try to do 
something to show you how sorry I am." 

« Hush." 

The door opened and a servant entered . with 
lights. 

Every possible respect was shown to the ladies 
by command of the General. They were treated 
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with no further restraint than in being requested not 
to leave the chambers which had been allotted to 
them; and in every other way they were regarded 
as guests rather than as prisoners. 

The lights were deposited on the table ; the ser- 
vant presented a letter to Lady Oliphant and retired. 

The letter was from Spence, a few lines hurriedly 
written, but full of sad import to the two women. 

" I must not come to you, and it is better so ; for I 
never could speak what I wish to tell you. Strath- 
roy is a prisoner and — I do not know how to form 
the words, they stick on the pen as much as they 
stick in my throat. But it is better you should 
know it at once — To-morroruo, 

" You will understand what that one word means. 
If we could only obtain time I believe it possible to 
save him. A message has been sent to Forbes pray- 
ing for his aid ; but we must have time. Try to see 
my uncle ; if delay be in his power, you will persuade 
him to it. 

" Command me in any way that may serve you. — 

« L S." 

The sisters understood the meaning Spence wished 
to convey in the word " To-morrow,'* and although 
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they were prepared for information of this charact«r 
— had been prepared for it any time this last ten 
months — ^it appalled them both. 

The first shock over, Margaret endeavoured to con- 
centrate her mind upon the suggestion supplied by 
her friend. Agnes, in utter dismay, sat trembling 
and watching her. 

Her resolution was soon taken, for it was plain 
that an appeal to the General was the only course 
open to her. There was nothing to be expected from 
such an appeal, little to be hoped for firom it. 
Strathroy had played too prominent a part in the 
rebellion for any clemency to be shown him by the 
victors. But desperate as the chances were. Lady 
Oliphant had too much of her father s spirit of 
devoted loyalty to fail to put them to the proof. 



CHAPTER XII. 



AN APPEAL. 



r^ ENERAL KERR was seated at a table busy writ- 
ing. Within convenient reach of his hand was a 
case of pistols, ready for any emergency ; a variety 
of papers, arranged in methodical order, lay before 
him. 

Dr. Fairlie stood opposite,, a very dismal expression 
on his kindly face. He was biting his nails viciously 
as if that would help him to solve the riddle that 
disturbed his thoughts — ^how to help Strathroy ? 

The apartment was large, and the modem taste of 
the proprietor was visible in its decorations and furni- 
ture, although there remained various interesting 
signs of its antiquity. An ancient gallery at one end 
contrasted curiously with a large new fashioned 
window beneath it The window was covered with 
silk curtains and gave egress to the terrace overlook- 
ing the garden. The gallery served as a means of 
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communication with other parts of the house and as 
a "musicians' loft" on festive occasions. 

At length with an irritable gesture, Dr. Fairlie spoke : 

" flow long is it since you received the Duke's 
despatch?" 

** About half-an-hour ago, and measures have been 
already taken to carry out its instructions." 

''You are resolved then that the execution is to 
take place in the morning 1" the Doctor went on in 
an unhappy humour. 

" I have no alternative," answered Kerr decisively. 
"My instructions are explicit — ^to give him no 
quarter if he refused to deliver up all who were in- 
volved with him in the conspiracy. He has refused 
— as I knew he would; and if he lives until to- 
morrow Cumberland must be obeyed." 

" I hope he won't live, then — ^I am sorely vexed 
that you find it necessary to be so uncomfortably 
prompt in settling accounts with Strathroy. I believe 
if there were time allowed for a petition we might 
save his head in spite of aU he has done." 

" I would join you in the petition willingly, for he 
was a brave soldier. But think of something else — 
how is her ladyship ?" 
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" The capture of her father has cruelly afliicted her, 
and I do not know how to tell her that the verdict 
has been so speedily pronounced." 

" She has guessed it already I daresay ; so you need 
not trouble yourself. What of her sister ?" 

" Poor child, she can scarcely move or speak, she 
is so bewildered by the combination of misfortunes 
which has befallen them. She blames herself for it 
all on account of the foolish pet in which she re- 
vealed herself to you. There is no medium with a 
woman, sir ; it's either all right or all wrong with her 
— I love you or I hate you." 

And the Doctor emphasized the remark with the 
help of his snufif-box. 

"She was ignorant then/' said Kerr, "that the 
rebel was in the house." 

" She was ignorant of everything. Lady Oliphant 
kept the secret and the sorrow to herself." 

" She is a brave woman. I admire her courage and 
devotion, and I wish I could help her," commented 
the General, rising. " But we must strike promptly, 
for I have already received intelligence that an at- 
tempt is to be made to rescue Strathroy. We have 
doubled the guard, and every soldier has been instruc- 
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ted, on peril of his life, to let no one pass forth with- 
out my written order, and to shoot any one who may 
be seen prowling about the place." 

There was a slight disturbance in the passage 
without. The door was thrown open and Lady Oli- 
phant appeared, flushed with the efibrt she had made 
to pass the attendant who attempted to detain her. 

" I must see the General," she said firmly. 

At a sign from the latter, the servant retired and 
permitted her ladyship to enter. 

"She knows the worst," thought Fairlie as she 
hurried past him and imploringly addressed Kerr. 
There was eloquence in her despairing gesture and 
piteous tones. 

"Forgive me, sir, for forcing my way to you — I 
know my visit is untimely, and that I have come to 
ask what you may not have in your power to grant. 
But in despair we clutch at feeblest rays of light, 
and try to cheat ourselves by fancying it is not dark. 
They tell me that — that my father is to die to- 
morrow." 

" Such are the Duke's commands," answered Kerr. 

" But I have come to you, sir," she went on, " to 
implore you to be merciful to him — to grant him 
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only a few days* respite, until we can communicate 
with friends who may have influence with the 
Government." 

" I grieve to say, madam, that it is impossible to 
delay." (The words were uttered with evident 
difficulty.) 

She dropped on her knees before him, clutching 
one of his hands, and clinging to it as one drowning 
clings to anything that may promise help. 

" Mercy, General, mercy !" she cried in wild agita- 
tion. " It is only a few days I am begging for him. 
I know that he is guilty in your eyes — I do not try 
to exculpate him. It is mercy I am suing for, and 
I dare not speak of justice. Ah, sir ! your hair is 
white like my father's, and your heart is kindly. You 
too, might have had a daughter like me. Think of 
her placed as I am, and say what should be the 
answer of the man to whom she knelt, as I to you ? " 

" Else, madam, rise." (Huskily, and turning away 
his face.) 

" I cannot rise till you have answered me. It is a 
very little boon I crave — only a few days of life for 
one who is no criminal further than in being the too 
faithful follower of an unhappy King. You are 
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strong — you will be mercifiiL Stretch your authority 
a little way, and give me time to plead his cause 
before the stem judges who have condemned him 
unheard." 

"If honour permitted me to stretch the limit of 
my duty," replied the General kindly, but with a 
resolute tone, " trust me, madam, it should be done 
for your sake. I pity you — I respect him ; but what 
you ask I dare not grant." 

" Then Heaven receive his soul, and pardon those 
who doom him," she murmured solemnly, clasping 
her hands, whilst her head sunk forward on her 
breast. 

"Try to comfort her. Doctor," whispered Kerr. 
" I have never foimd duty so hard to fulfil as mine 
to-night." 

The General quitted the room, unable longer to 
endure the spectacle of her misery. 

The Doctor took snuflF, and regarded the down- 
stricken woman pityingly. 

" Comfort her," he muttered. " Time must do 
that ; he is the only comforter of despair. There Ls 
only one prescription for. her ailment — accept the in- 
evitable and look to the possible." 
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He advanced, and, taking her gently by the arm, 
assisted her to rise. 

" Eouse yourself, my poor child," he said tenderiy ; 
" before morning your father will be beyond the in- 
fluence of aU your prayers and tears. He has 
been too seriously wounded to survive the night. 
Eouse yourself, then; leave him to the unfailing 
mercy of Heaven, and think of your own affairs — of 
Oliphant." 

" Thank you — good true friend," she sobbed, 
with a painful effort to smile; "you have never 
doubted me." 

The Doctor was glad to see that she could make an 
effort to shake off her lethargy, and he spoke with a 
degree of cheerfulness, although earnest enough at 
the same time. 

" I will doubt you immediately, unless you show 
yourself worthy of my confidence by becoming calm 
and ready to face the dangers which surround you. 
You once told me that every woman was a hero, 
and upon my soul there never was a woman who had 
so fair a chance to prove herself one as you have 
to-night" 

She drew breath and quietly began to wipe her 
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eyes ; then, with more firmness than the kind-hearted 
friend could have expected from her, she answered 
him — 

" I will obey you, sir, I wipe away my tears — I 
have done with them. I think of my father as al- 
ready beyond the reach of mortal pain. The dead 
need none of our care, none of our sorrow — it is the 
living who need alL Show me what is to be done, 
and you will find me calm and subtle as the foes we 
have to cope with." 

The Doctor opened his eyes wide and took snuff in 
an ecstacy of admiration. 

" St. Andrew and -^culapius be my witness," he 
cried, " I begin to take your boast spoken in jest as 
sober earnest. Listen then, there is one person much 
to be feared on your husband's account, a foe 
treacherous and unscrupulous — Colonel Strang. He 
already more than suspects the real character of 
Sergeant Coupland, and he has issued orders for his 
arrest on a charge of treason. If Oliphant does not 
escape before midnight he will be a prisoner in the 
morning." 

"I am not unprepared for this," she said com- 
posedly ; " I have everything ready for our flight. 
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He will be here presently, and we will escape to- 
gether." 

The Doctor, instead of being pleased by this infor- 
mation, started as if a mine had been sprung at his feet. 

" Oliphant coming here," he gasped. " j9Esculapiu5 
again bear witness, I think fate itself is against us. 
He will be shot — Oliphant I mean — shot before he 
gains entrance, or, if he does get in, he will be shot 
afterwards — ^that is much the same thing." 

" I will go and meet him then," she said excitedly. 

" You can't," was the bewildered response, 
" Strathroy is here, and you will not be permitted to 
pass forth lest you should communicate with the 
rebels, who threaten a rescue. I dare not leave the 
General, and I have sent Johnstone post-haste to 
Edinburgh. "What, in the name of all the saints in 
the Calendar of Medicine, is to be done ?" 

He sat down pressing his head between his hands, 
as if quite beaten by the complexity of affairs. 

" There is one friend you have forgotten," she said 
after a moment's reflection, " Captain Spence will 
help us." 

The Doctor bounded from his chair with an ex- 
clamation of delight. 
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would afford his friends a better chance of discover- 
ing and detaining him. 

Sentinels were pacing the terrace, and others were 
stationed at various parts of the garden. The place 
was guarded at every point, owing to the rumour of 
a meditated attempt to rescue Strathroy from the 
hands of his captors. 

She drew back, trembling as with cold. Her hus- 
band's life depended upon the most trivial accident ; 
her father was in this house — ^near her — perhaps 
within sound of her voice — dying, or living to perish 
under a traitor's doom; he who had been only too 
loyaL A few steps, perhaps, would carry her to his 
prison, and yet she dare not go to him to pray 
with him — to comfort his last moments with a 
daughter's love. ' All the harm which he had wrought 
was forgotten and forgiven in view of the wretched 
fate which had overtaken him. She thought of him 
only as the parent to whom she owed duty and love. 

" How hard it is to say ' Thy will be done,' when 
the heart is bursting," she sobbed, striving to dry the 
tears which came as a blissful relief. "My poor 
father — ah ! forgive me whatever wrong I have done 
you, whatever pain I have caused you. I am so 
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weak and helpless that I can only weep and tremble 
in the grim presence of the mystery, death." 

She blamed herself in these moments of intense 
suffering ; she did not blame him at all. 

But other thoughts — anxious ones though they 
were — came to her relief She had promised to 
think of the living — Malcolm was to be saved. That 
thought quickened her despair and gave her strength. 
Immediately her mind became absorbed in eager 
speculations as to the probability of the Doctor's 
success. Would he be in time to intercept Malcolm? 
If he should be delayed by any adverse event — if 
he should fail to find Captain Spence — or if Strang 
should meet him and suspect his purpose, what would 
be the consequence ? 

Or, worse still, if Strang should find her in this 
place, and detain her, so that it would be impossible 
to join Malcolm in his flight ? 

That catastrophe was possible — nay, probable. 
But being foreseen, how might it be prevented? 
There was one chance; she would write to the 
Colonel and make an appointment to meet him at an 
hour remote enough to afford plenty of time for 
her escape. 
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Pens, ink, and paper were on the table, and ex- 
citedly she sat down to write the assignation, which 
was to save her from an encounter with the foe who 
was at present most to be dreaded. She seized a pen 
and — ^held it j^ised over the paper, hesitating. 

If she wrote at all it must be in a tone that would 
satisfy Strang of her willingness to fulfil the engage- 
ment he had forced upon her. She must write a 
love letter to the man she loathed ! How her whole 
nature revolted at the task ! But that was the only 
way to prevent him taking active measures until 
the morning. It would allay his suspicions as to the 
identity of Sergeant Couplaud, and it would make 
him believe that she was contented with the arrange- 
ment he had made. 

She was desperate ; she threw aside all hesitation, 
and attempted to proceed. But how was she to 
begin? 

With painful deliberation she traced the letters — 
" My dear Col — '' Then she stopped, reflected, and 
began again. 

" My dear Colonel Strang — '* 

She could not advance beyond that ; she sickened 
at the lie she was writing. 
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"I cannot do it," she cried passionately, and 
threw the pen away, prepared to brave any conse- 
quence rather than subject herself to this new de- 
gradation. 

She did not look again at the paper.; she did not 
touch it, but rose with a heart full of sickness at the 
thought of what she had been about to do. 

" Who goes there ?" 

It was the voice of one of the sentinels on the ter- 
race that suddenly disturbed the silence of the place, 
and instantly directed her thoughts into another 
channel of anxiety. 

" Merciful powers !" was her mental exclamation ; 
" it cannot be Malcolm !" 

" Stand, in the King's name." 

That was another voice, and farther away. It was 
followed by a hurrying of feet, and presently a gun 
was fired. 

With a half-scream she sprang forward, drew back 
the curtains, and dashed open the window. A stream 
of moonlight glanced upon her as she stood gazing 
eagerly into the garden in search of the cause of 
alarm. 

At first she saw nothing ; but she heard men shout- 
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ing one to Rnother, and the rustling of branches 
indicated that a hot pursuit was being made after 
some unfortunate intruder. 

Another gun was fired ; the shouts became louder, 
and her cheeks blanched, whilst her pulse seemed to 
stand stilL 

Presently she descried a man dart forth from a 
clump of shrubs, and run in the direction of the 
house, as if he had suddenly doubled upon his pur- 
suers, and so gained a temporary advantage. But 
it was only temporary. Four men burst through the 
shrubbery and followed close upon the fugitive's heels. 

" It is Oliphant," she cried frantically ; " and they 
will kill him — ^kill him, there before my eyes. . . 
God — save him." 

She turned away her head shuddering, and cover- 
ing her face as if to shut out the hideous sight that 
threatened her reason. 

There was a momentary lull — ^inexplicable, hor- 
rible. She feared to look, and yet the very horror 
of the position possessed some strange fascination, 
which seemed to attract her eyes to the scene in spite 
of herself. 

She looked again, and saw them. His back was 
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against a tree ; the soldiers were surrounding him, 
and he was struggling desperately against them. 
They did not fire upon him now-the sight of his 
uniform evidently influenced the men with a desire to 
arrest him alive. But they assailed him with the 
butt ends of their muskets, and he only escaped the 
blows aimed at him by an exertion of the most 
desperate agility. 

By a sudden movement he broke through their 
midst, and again made for the house. The men 
followed; but he, quickened by the imminence of 
his danger, distanced them. One only kept any- 
thing like pace with him — a tall brawny fellow, who, 
sword in hand, seemed determined to outrun him. 
The race became virtually a trial between the two. 

The fugitive changed his course wherever a tree 
or bush afforded him a chance of outwitting his 
follower; but the latter gained on him in spite of 
all his efforts, and the sentinels were gradually 
hemming him in again. 

The wretched wife was a spectator of all. She 
saw him falter at last, uncertain in what direction 
to fly; she saw the other boimd forward and shorten 
the distance between them. 
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" Is there no escape — ^no help ? " she cried madly, 
shrinking back. 

The General's pistols were still on the table ; she 
saw them, and clutched one with the firm grasp of 
despair. She did not know what she was doing; 
her brain had been wrought up to fever-heat. 

She saw the pursuer and pursued close together ; 
the sword raised as if to strike him down. 

" I can bear no more," she muttered with clenched 
teeth. " They shall not kill him." 

She took aim, quick, and fired. The flash and 
the smoke blinded her. 

There was a loud shout ; she staggered backward, 
not knowing what she had done, imcertain whether 
the ball had struck the fugitive or the pursuer, and 
she sank on the floor insensible. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE LAST EFFORT. 



QTEATHROT eagerly watched every change of 
light, from gloaming into darkness ; he noted 
every deepening shade and welcomed it, for it 
brought the moment of hope nearer. 

Food was brought to him in the interval, and he 
partook of it sparingly, giving the attendant the 
impression that he was unable to eat on account of 
his weakness. 

The doctor visited him, and was alarmed by the 

feverish state of the patient, although he felt that 

it would be as well for him if he should not see the 

morning. 

An orderly entered and announced that General 

Kerr was coming to make an important communica- 
tion; and the prisoner signified his assent by a 
movement of the lips. 

The General arrived, and in a brief but not harsh 
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manner, told him that the Duke had appointed the 
foUowing morning for his execution. 

"I expected nothing else," was the indifferent 
comment of the condemned man. 

" You do not wish to live ? " said Kerr, looking at 
him earnestly. 

" I do not wish to die ; but I am ready," was the 
resolute answer, although the voice was feeble. 

" You may live yet if you will give the Govern- 
ment what information you possess as to the names 
and hiding-places of the rebels who are still in arms." 

" What ? " thundered Strathroy, starting up in the 
bed and glaring fiercely at Kerr, entirely forgetting 
his real and assumed weakness. "Do you make 
this proposal to me? By heaven, sir, I respected 
you until this moment." 

The General bowed his head, ashamed of the pro- 
position he had made. 

" I have discharged the task which was imposed 
upon me. I knew that you would treat the offer 
with scorn, and I cannot urge it upon you. Be 
assured, sir, you retain my respect, although I may 
have forfeited yours." 

" Give me your hand. General," said the Jacobite, 
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sinking back on the bed, and then grasping the 
hand which was frankly placed in his. "You 
should have been my friend ; as it is, you have made 
me sorry that you are a rebel." 

Even now he persisted in using the terms which 
reversed. their positions. He recognised only one 
degree of loyalty — that which devoted life and 
fortune to King James. 

General Kerr was too considerate to heed this; 
and he answered quietly — 

" If there is any service I can render you, com- 
mand me." 

** Thank you. There is nothing, unless it be to ask 
you not to let me be disturbed during the night, 
more than a vigilant watch may render necessary." 

The General assented, and respectfully took his 
leave. Strathroy lay with brow contracted and teeth 
clenched. That night was to decide his fate and the 
fortune of his cause. He felt that his strength was 
uncertain, and that it might fail him altogether when 
he stood most in need of it. Moments of unnatural 
vigour were succeeded by such utter prostration and 
helplessness that he could not reckon upon being 
able to command five minutes of sustained exertion. 
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That was so much the more against him, and so 
much the more to be overcome ; he feared nothing — 
he only doubted the issue of the effort' he was about 
to maka 

Lights had been left with him, but they were 
inconvenient, for they would betray him whenever 
he approached the window. He extinguished them, 
and then seated himself by the window, watching for 
Strang's signal 

The hour of darkness passed, and the moon began 
to rise. Still there was no sign made by his 
confederate. He began to distinguish the forms 
of the sentinels beneath; and that was a bad 
symptom, for it suggested that they would easily dis- 
cover him in attempting to descend from the 
window. 

It was stupid of Strang to delay so long, for he 
jeopardized the whole scheme by not acting before 
the moon rose. 

The prisoner listened, and watched the figures 
below monotonously pacing to and fro. By and by 
there was a heavy tramp of feet and the sound of 
voices as the guard was changed. No doubt the 
Colonel had been waiting for this change. 
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But another hour passed and still there was no 
signal that the time was ripe. 

Strathroy impatiently rose, staggered, and had to 
lean against the wall for a few seconds to recover 
breath. He was very weak — ^miserably weak It 
could not be that Strang was counting upon his 
weakness and meant to play the traitor ? 

The suspicion acted like a spur to a jaded horse. 
He started forward, drew his improvised rope from 
its hiding-place, and secured one end of it to the bed- 
post. He carried the rest to the window, and waited 
again, watching eagerly all that happened below. 

He would wait half-an-hour longer, and then he 
would make the venture whether Strang helped him 
or not. 

He observed a man climb the wall and drop into 
the garden ; then he heard the challenge — ^two guns 
fired, and saw the sentinels in pursuit of the 
intruder. 

No doubt this was a ruse effected by the Colonel 
to withdraw the guards. No signal was given yet ; 
but this was the moment to put his project in force if 
it were to be accomplished at all 

He opened the window stealthily. There was 
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confusion amongst the men below, and nothing 
indicated that he was observed. 

He dropped the cord over the window — the con- 
fusion in the garden seemed to be increasing. He 
scrambled over the sill, clutched the cord with his 
legs and his one hand^— then slid down to the terrace. 

As his feet touched the ground a shot was fired 
from an open window close by him — there was a 
shout and a moan, followed by a brief silence. Then 
more shouting and a rush of men towards the 
terrace. 

He looked about; there was no place where he 
could hide; an exclamation from the soldiers sug- 
gested that he had been observed, and in despair he 
darted in at the open window. 

He found himself in the large chamber where his 
daughter lay stunned by the horror of what she had 
witnessed and done. He did not perceive her, how- 
ever ; he thought the place was unoccupied, and he 
drew breath, relieved. 

But that instant of relief served also to remind him 
how feeble he had become. He was giddy, and his 
limbs faltered. Yet it was tantalizing beyond measure 
to succumb now that he had got so far. It was only 
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another effort — a little more strength, and there was a 
chance of safety yet. 

"Aha, treacherous dogs," was his mental ex- 
clamation, glancing towards the terrace, " wounded, 
shattered trunk as I am, I will outwit you yet. I 
must have strength, if it be only to crawl from 
this place to some kennel and there breathe my 
last." 

He heard voices and approaching footsteps. He 
did not know which way to turn — he opened one 
of the side doors, which revealed a corridor. But 
not knowing where it might lead to, and fearing 
to encounter in it any of the soldiers or attend- 
ants, he turned back, leaving the. door partly 
open. 

He observed the gaUery with the heavy hangings on 
the wall — that promised him temporary concealment 
at any rate, whilst it did not take him far from the 
garden by which he still hoped to escape. 

He pushed open a small door, and luckily discovered 
the narrow staircase which gave access to the gallery. 
He ascended with what speed his necessity inspired, 
reached the gaUery, and hid himself behind the hang- 
ings. But he was gasping for breath, and leaned 
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against the wall, feeling that he could not have pro- 
ceeded many steps farther. A shadow deepened 
upon him. Had he made his last effort? Was 
the end so near, and the Master still a throneless 
king? 



CHAPTEE XV. 

A FAIK COMEADE. 

rpHE curtains which hid Strathroy had scarcely 
ceased to rustle when Sergeant Byan, Corporal 
Hodge, and half-a-dozen men rushed up the terrace 
and dashed into the room, breathless and fierce. 

" Are ye certain sure ye saw him come this way ?" 
demanded Eyan excitedly, when he had glanced 
round without discovering the fugitive. 
. "Didn't you see yourself!" retorted the sergeant, 
disappointed. 

" How could Ij when that bullet went whistling 
through my sleeve and nearly kilt me, and blinded 
me entirely ?" > 

"Do you keep your eyes in your cuflf ?" sneered 
Hodge. " I tell you I saw him run in at that win- 
dow there, and I'd have been up to him if I had been 
as near it as you were. There's an open door ; he is 
off that way. After me, two of you." 

And followed by two of the men the corporal dis- 
n. L 
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appeared through the open doorway— the same which 
Strathroy had examined. It was Strathroy the cor- 
poral had observed, and, in the distance, mistaken for 
Oliphant. 

" The rest of ye see where them other doors lead to, 
and 1*11 keep guard here," said Eyan. 

The soldiers proceeded to explore the house as di- 
rected, fortunately missing the entrance to the gallery 
stair. Left alone, the sergeant proceeded to examine 
the apartment carefully. He stumbled upon the 
pistol which Lady Oliphant had fired and instantly 
dropped. 

" What's that now ? A pistol, and warm too," he 
exclaimed, picking up the weapon. " Bedad, this is 
the thing that nearly settled Sergeant Eyan's affairs. 
There's traitors here, then, anyhow, and — melia mur- 
dher ! — a woman in a faint. Poor creature, she's been 
frightened out of her seven senses." 

He proceeded to raise Lady Oliphant from the 
floor, and the movement roused her. 

" Is he dead ?" she murmured faintly, and shudder- 
ing as the sergeant placed her on a chair. 

"No, ma'am, there's nobody dead yet," answered 
Eyan consolingly ; " but there will be by and by." 
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The strange voice had the effect of still further re- 
calling the circumstances under which she had 
succumbed. She looked up, and recognised Eyan as 
the man who had played so frienSly a part on the 
occasion of her visit to the camp. 

" Ah, it is you," she cried quickly ; " and you are 
his friend — you will save him." 

The sergeant drew back, opening his mouth and 
eyes wide with astonishment and indignation. 

" Is it me ye ax to save the ugly gossoon ? He is 
here, then, up there maybe (looking at the gallery). 
I'll show ye how I'll save him !" 

And furious at the insinuation that it was possible 
for him to have any compunction for a traitor, he 
sought the means of reaching the eyrie where he pre- 
sumed the fugitive had found refuge. But she sprung 
after him, and caught his sleeve. 

"It was Coupland," she gasped; "there was no 
treason in his purpose. He came here to — to see 
me. 

Eyan halted, regarded her suspiciously, scratched 
his head, and then a broad grin gradually overspread 
his good-natured countenance. 
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''That's it, is it, ma'am?" lie said slowly, as the 
idea dawned upon him that he had been hunting a 
lover instead of a rebel '' Coupland hisself and on 
a tiyst with you? Oh, bedad, I begin to under- 
stand now, and I've been marring honest sport. Bad 
luck to him. Why couldn't he stop and tell me. 
Hold a bit; I've seen you before, ma'am. In the 
camp, wasn't it?" 

" Yes, yes ; you will save your comrade ?" she 
answered imploringly. 

The sergeant saluted her respectfully, but with a 
sly twinkle in his eyes. 

" Make your mind easy, ma'am ; FU do my best 
for ye both. Coupland's a lucky boy to have the 
likes of you after him ; but 1*11 help him like a fair 
comrade." 

"Thanks, thanks," she said fervently, and press- 
ing his hand in gratitude. Then, as she saw him 
take the second pistol from the case on the table, 
and raise the hammer as if about to fire, she added 
in alarm — 

*^But what are you doing ?" 

"It's aU right, ma'am," was the deliberate answer; 
" be easy, and stand behind this curtain here." 
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She took the place indicated; but watched him 
eagerly all the time. 

He advanced to the window and fired. 

" That will bring back yonr men !" she exclaimed 
in alarm. 

" It's that same I mean, ma'am. Hide yourself — 
here they ara" 

As he spoke, Corporal Hodge and the others, 
attracted by the report of the pistol, rushed back to 
the room. 

" Have you seen him 1" shouted Hodga 

"Sure enough he has just gone by, running for 
the wall, and I fired after him." 

" And missed — ^as usuaL" 

"Bad scran to it, you can't always hit the 
mark yourself. After him now, and dotf t stand 
palavering," returned the sergeant with mock 
bluster. 

"Come on, lads," shouted Hodge, "the fellow 
won't get off so easy if I can only set my eyes on 
him." 

The bragging corporal rushed down the terrace 
and off in the direction indicated. The soldiers 
followed him, and Ryan, grinning at the success 
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of his subterfuge, watched them disappear amongst 
the shrubbery. 

'' You can come out now, ma'am/' he said, turning 
back to her ladyship. 

She came forth from her hiding-place and eagerly 
advanced to him. 

" You have been a true friend to me and a true 
comrade to Coupland," she whispered hurriedly, 
"and if I live you shall have proof of my grati- 
tude." 

"All right, ma'am; sure he would have done the 
same for me if I had been as lucky as him. You 
can see him in safety now. The boys won't be back 
for an hour anyhow— I'm going to give them a walk 
for the benefit of their health." 

Chuckling with satisfaction at what he had done, 
Byan saluted the lady and marched off in the track 
of his men. 

She listened to the fading sound of his footsteps ; 
then passed out to the terrace and scanned the 
scene before her with eager eyes. The moonlight 
enabled her to distinguish objects clearly for some 
distance, although many black and fantastic shadows 
intervened. The wind was hushed; she still heard 
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in the distance the tramp of feet, and the sound of 
voices ; but Malcolm made no sign of being near. 

She began to think that he had retreated from the 
place vi^hen the soldiers had entered the house; or 
that he might be hiding in some nook from which he 
had not observed their departure. 

She stood with the moonlight streaming upon her, 
hoping that he would see her and approacL She. 
thought of calling to him — checked the impulse lest 
others should hear, and at last yielded to it. 

"Malcolm," she called timidly — then louder as 
there was no response — " Malcolm." 

Out from the shadow of a projecting portion of the 
building a man advanced slowly. 

Her heart bounded with passionate joy and fear. 
He was there — safe, for a few moments at the least 

" In — in," she whispered excitedly. 

He entered the chamber, not uttering a word, 
and obeying her with something of the bearing of an 
automaton in his movements. 

She closed the window and drew the curtains with 
nervous haste. 

H!is clothes were disarranged ; he was hatless, his 
hair dishevelled, and his visage haggard. He looked 
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fatigued — there was not the slightest buoyancy in his 
step, not a gleam of hope or pleasure in his eyes. 
He seated himself — or rather he dropped on a chair 
by the table — ^it was the same which she had occu- 
pied when attempting to write to Strang. He 
breathed heavily, and he did not speak y^ He was 
like one so utterly exhausted that he was indifiTerent 
to everything around him. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



A BRIDAL GllT. 



"OUT she turned to him quickly, her eyes glisten- 
ing with bright tears and her heart quivering 
with the complex emotions which their position 
inspired. 

"This is a bitter meeting, Malcolm," she said 
agitatedly, " and yet I am so full of joy at the escape 
you have had that I do not know whether to laugh 
or to tremble most at your coming." 

A pause — he did not look up, and presently, in a 
husky but deliberate tone, he spoke. 

" You requested me, madam, to attend you here. 
I have come, and I await the explanation which I 
presume you intend to give me. Doubtless the 
explanation will transform the cruellest treachery 
into the most loyal devotion." 

She regarded him bewUderedly. 
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" Is that a taunt or a jest ? ... No matter, 
I have not time to answer it now, for you must not 
stay here a moment longer than to say good-bya" 

" Is that all ? " (Coldly, his fingers playing with 
a scrap of paper, upon which his eyes were fixed.) 

" When I sent for you I did not know that orders 
had been given for your arrest ; and that in asking 
you to come to this place, I was, in my blindness, 
drawing you towards the destruction of all my plans 
for your safety." 

His eyes were still fixed on the paper, and there 
was a curious accent of mockery in his voice. 

" Are you quite sure that you did not know you 
were drawing me towards destruction ? " 

" How could I have known and sent for you ? " 
she answered warmly, her bewilderment at his 
strange humour increasing. "As soon as I discovered 
the danger I despatched a faithful friend to meet 
you and prevent you coming." 

"It was by your direction then that Captain 
Spence and his men attempted to arrest me ? " 

" It was by my direction that they attempted to 
prevent you approaching the General's quarters." 

He laughed, low and bitterly. 
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"I suspected as much," he said sarcastically. 
" But you see I have eluded them and so far escaped 
the kindly ofl&ce which you had commissioned them 
to undertake for me. Your explanation promises to 
be interesting." 

She drew back, amazed and pained by the sus- 
picion which his words indicated, and yet unable to 
believe him capable of entertaining it 

" That is a taunt," she said sadly. " Can it be 
that you do not understand my position yet ? Can 
it be that throughout the hours which have passed 
since morning — weary hours of anguish and suspense 
to me — no memory of the past has roused you to a 
sense of the wrong you do me? Are you still 
blind ? " 

He rose to his feet, crushing in his hand the paper 
he had been so fixedly examining. His eyes were 
bright and fiei'ce, his face flushed with the passion 
which he still endeavoured to control. 

"No, by heaven, my eyes are opened wide at 
last," he retorted in a hoarse undertone, " and I see 
you as you are — a false wife and a perjured woman." 

She did not turn upon him with indignation ; she 
was too full of grief that he should have so little 
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faith and understand her so ilL The tears started 
to her eyes, and she sobbed in answering him — 

''Ah, Malcolm, you deprive me of what little 
courage yet remains to ma'' 

" What courage ? Is it the courage to betray me 
that fails you ? " 

That stung her to the quick, and she looked at 
him angrily. 

" Dare you say that ? " 

" I dare to repeat it," he went on, passion rising 
beyond all control " Is it the courage to betray me 
that you fear to lose ? Peace, woman, your quiver- 
ing lips proclaim the lie that you would utter. When 
you bade me come here to learn the truth of all that 
seemed so strange to me I shuddered in my soul 
at the thought of the cruel wrong I had done you — ^" 

" Think of that now if you have ever loved me." 

"Loved you? Great Heaven, how I loved you! 
So well that I was content to be befooled by your 
shallow artifices. So well, that I was content to 
believe anything — to deny the testimony of my own 
eyes, my own ears — ^ay, of reason itself, rather than 
believe you false. And you knew that; you cal- 
culated that my love would be your best ally in 
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cheating me. I came here reckless of life, reckless of 
the pledge I had given the General not to quit the 
camp again. I came to find that the rendezvous you 
had given me was another trap to insure my capture 
and speedy death. I came to find that at the 
moment when you thought my £ette was sealed you 
were writing a triumphant love-letter to your a^com- 
plice, Strang." 

He thrust before her eyes the paper on which she 
had begun to address the Colonel — ^but with a very 
different purpose from that which OUphant had sur- 
mised. She started at sight of it, comprehending 
what a fatal proof it seemed to afford of the truth of 
his suspicions and of her falsehood. She pitied him 
and blamed herself when she recognised the distorted 
view of her conduct which circumstances presented 
to him. But the recognition filled her with utter 
despondency ; and so she only sobbed — 

" Oh, Heaven forgive you ! " 

He went on, still more firmly convinced of her 
guilt by her hesitation. He spoke with the bitter- 
ness of one who has thrown away his last interest in 
life, and who is reckless as to what may befall him. 

" What was to follow this pretty introduction ?" he 
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said, pointing mockingly at the few unlucky words 
she had written. " Shall I fill up the blank which 
my inopportune arrival made in this tender billet? 
This was no doubt the purport of what you were to 
write : — * My dear Colonel Strang, — Ever)' obstacle to 
our union being removed by the execution of the 
impertinent person you had the misfortune to en- 
counter this morning, the ceremony may proceed 
without delay/ Is not that the proposed continua- 
tion? Sit down, madam; sit down and finish the 
letter. Pray do not allow my presence to interrupt 

you." 

Her eyes rested upon him in wondering pity. 

" And you can think these cruel thoughts of me ?" 
she exclaimed. 

"Thoughts, madam! It is not thoughts I aigue 
by but acts. Oh, if there were any doubt on which 
to rest a hope my love would even now greedily seize 
it, and magnify it to a mountain's bulk. But there is 
none, there is none. A moment ago some one fired 
from this window; was the bullet meant for me 
or my pursuers ? " 

" Merciful Powers ! " 

" Be silent, for I read your sin in every look. I 
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hear it in every tone of your voice that was once 
so pure and gracious to my ears. Oh, woman, your 
guilt stands out so clear before me that I scorn my- 
self for loving you." 

He tore the paper into fragments, and scattered 
them on the floor. 

" This is the hardest blow of all," she said, with 
the strange composure of despair. " But you suffer — 
ay> yoii must be suffering very bitterly, or you could 
not have spoken so, and — I pity you. Think of me 
what you will, but at least secure your own safety. 
Go now. You can still escape by the garden. The 
sergeant on guard is your friend, and he will permit 
you to pass. In the ruins of the Cathedral you will 
find horses waiting. Speed to the coast and cross to 
Holland. Then you will at least believe that I have 
not sought your life. Go without another word; 
stay another moment and it will be too late." 

" I understand " (mockingly) ; ** you expect the 
valiant bridegroom here, and wish me out of the 
way. I am sorry that my presence should be incon- 
venient. But why distress yourself? Colonel 
Strang will soon relieve you of my importimities. 
What have you to fear from me — I who am dead ? — 
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I who am only the spectre of myself? What right 
have I among the living ? Do not trouble yourself 
on my account, madam ; I shall return to my grave 
presently. This ugly skeleton shall be thrust out of 
sight, and you shall be at peace, if you can, as the 
wife of Colonel Strang." 

" Have you no pity ? " she murmured distractedly. 
" You are killing me." 

Neither observed that the curtains of the window 
behind them parted, and a man looked in upon 
them, watched their actions for several instants, and 
then withdrew. 

"I came to kill you," Oliphant said fiercely, 
" But I will not lift a h«uid against you. I will not 
strike you to the earth, as in my frenzy I am 
tempted to do. No, no, madam; your marriage shall 
go forward; and I am here to make you the first 
bridal gift — ^it is my life." 

" Oh, you are mad 1" she cried ; " you do not know 
what you are saying. Be merciful to yourself, and 
do not speak so loud. You will be overheard." 

But he went on, louder than ever, regardless of 
every consequence. 

" If you have any heart I will wring it with 
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agony; I will fasten my memory on your ♦soul as a 
curse that will drag you downward until you shall 
find no hope in heaven or eartL My bridal gift 
shall be the. memory of one who sacrificed honour, 
ambition^-everything for your sake, and who died 
to save you from a crime. Farewell, madam. I go 
now to surrender Malcolm Oliphant, your husband, 
to General Kerr." 

He crossed to one of the doors, knowing that he 
would easily find some of the attendants to conduct 
him to the presence of the General. 

She was driven almost frantic by the revelation of 
the scheme of vengeance he had devised. She was 
still anxious to save him, believing that when the 
opportunity arrived for her to explain he would 
repent all that he had said. She would have explained 
now, but moments were so precious, and he had 
already misspent too many. She thought only of 
getting him away from his immediate peril, trusting 
to the future to reveal the truth. 

She saw his movement, and threw herself between 
him and the door. Then, in a voice in which the 
tones of appeal and command were piteously 
mingled, she cried — 

II. M 
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jealousy from your eyes, and show you the truth — 
that will be my vengeance !" 

" I shall welcome all the pain it may inflict/' he 
said, drawing back a pace. 

"You talk to me of your love — ^your suffering," 
she exclaimed. " Have you forgotten mine ? I 
braved a father^s curse because I loved you. I came 
with you to a land which held only the saddest 
memories for me, because I loved you. I have re- 
mained here where every generous sentiment of my 
nature is daily outraged; I have remained here in 
hourly terror for the safety of all who are dear to me 
when I was free to depart and find a peaceful home 
elsewhere." 

" Would that you had done so," he said bitterly, 
but watching her with growing interest in her words. 

" I have overcome a woman's fears — Heaven help 
me, almost a woman's modesty," she went on, her 
eyes flashing and lips quivering with emotion ; " I 
have rislced reputation — everything a woman holds 
precious — submitted to a thousand humiliations of 
pride and self-respect — and all because I loved you. 
I have lived with a lie upon my name, and misery 
on every hand, and aU for you ! For you, who come 
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He stood like one thunder-stricken — speechless 
and motionless. The words echoed and re-echoed in 
his hrain, and all the miserable suspicions which had 
blinded and maddened him appeared in their true 
Kght. 

" Margaret, Margaret," he cried passionately, " the 
scales have indeed fallen from my eyes, and I see 
my own unworthiness and your great truth. Oh ! 
stoop a little in your just wrath and pity me — pity 
me if you cannot forgive me." 

She laid her hands on his shoulders, smiling sadly 
through her tears. 

" Ay, Malcolm, I pity you, because I know how you 
have su£fered ; and I can forgive you — because I love 
you." 

The curtains parted from the terrace window, and 
Colonel Strang stealthily entered, looming like an 
evil shadow over the re-united husband and wife. 
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while ago so haggard and so full of bitter anguish — 
seeing it now aflame with admiration and delight, 
was too happy in the knowledge of the happiness she 
inspired to think of anything else. She forgot the 
impending doom, she forgot how every moment 
brought it nearer to them, and she surrendered her- 
self to the brief space of pleasure which was 
permitted them. 

"Forgiven! — my own darling," he muttered 
huskily, holding her hands and gazing at her yearn- 
ingly, but hesitating to embrace her. 

She withdrew her hands and clasped them round 
his neck — then with a passionate cry he folded her 
in his arms — all insensible to the evil eyes that were 
observing them. 

" I must live now — ^I must live for you, wife," he 
whispered, his voice shaking with emotion. "Oh, 
what a miserable, blind fool I must have been — and 
you forgive me ! I will atone for it all yet — we shall 
escape together and " 

But whilst he was speaking — whilst he was 
speculating upon the future that was to be all the 
brighter for the darkness of the past — she saw Strang 
and imderstood how vain their hopes would prove. 
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The opportunity for escape had been permitted to 
pass. 

" Hush," she whispered quickly, " it is too late- 
Colonel Strang is here." 

Oliphant made a quick movement as if to advance 
upon the man at once, but she, grasping his hand 
wamingly, stood before him, turning her face to the 
Colonel, who was slowly approaching. 

Strang had arrived on the terrace for the purpose 
of fulfilling his compact with Strathroy — various cir- 
cumstances rendered it more dangerous for him to 
break faith with the Jacobite than to keep it He 
found the sentinels already removed, and the cord 
dangling from the prisoner's windiow indicated that 
he had already effected the descent. Anxious to 
assure himself of his escape or to learn his fate, 
the Colonel had hastily reconnoitered the ground, 
and in doing so, looked In upon the strange scene 
which was being enacted in the General's room. 

He thought no more about Strathroy. He with- 
drew stealthily, and after a brief absence — dunng 
which he made various important arrangements — ^he 
returned, this time with the intention of making his 
presence known. 
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When Lady Oliphant leeognised him^ he salated 
her calmlj, without betraying in exxn-ession or 
manner any degree of suspicion or niga He looked 
as if he had observed nothing, and advanced with 
the air of one who anticipates a welcome. - 

** You are engaged, madam/' he said with assumed 
carelessness, ** and I am sorry to interrupt you." 

^ You are too considerate, sir," she answered drily 
and bowing coldly. ** Have you come to seek me ? " 

*' I have come to serve you, madam." 

Oliphant moved again, and she restrained him 
whilst addressing the Colonel with studied courtesy. 

^ I am your debtor, sir, for your intentions. In 
what manner do you propose to serve me ? " 

'^ By claiming the fulfilment of your promise," he 
answered slowly. '' I shall not ask you now for any 
explanation of what I have accidentally observed. 
Doubtless this fellow has forced himself into your 
presence." 

" You are wrong, sir, he is here by my request" 

She spoke with dignity and perfect self-possession. 
Oliphant was perplexed by her conduct — ^he could not 
even guess what she meant to do. . 

Strang raised his hand deprecatingly, and there 
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was an expression of commiseration on his dark 
visage which was more imendurable than any dis- 
play of rage would have beea 

''I beseech you, reserve explanation for another 
time," he said, with the bearing of one who willingly 
sacrifices his own rights for the advantage of 
another ; '' at this moment your peril is too immi- 
nent for me to listen to it" 

She bowed with mock respect. 

" You are too gracious." 

"Your presence would make the meanest churl 
so," he retorted in a tone of respectful gallantry that 
galled Oliphant and increased the difficulty he felt in 
restraining himself. 

" Is it in bandying compliments that you are to 
serve me ? " she queried, still politely. 

" Not altogether. Your fother has escaped " 

"Escaped!" she cried with fervent joy and 
clasping her hands — " thank Heaven." 

The Colonel sneered. 

" Your gratitude does honour to your filial affec- 
tion, madam, but it is treasonable." 

** He is my father — I do not care whether it be 
treason to rejoice at his safety or not." 
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" I fear your rejoicing may increase the difficulties 
of your position/' 

" Is it a crime, then, to be glad that my father has 
eluded the merciless foes who would have murdered 
him?" (Tauntingly, and yet with a show of 
humility.) 

" It is a crime to speak as you are doing. Be 
careful, madam, be careful, I implore you. You 
are suspected to be an accomplice of the rebels who 
have enabled him to escape, and your life will be the 
forfeit. You must go with me at once. I have 
horses ready at the foot of the avenue. I can guide 
you through the lines with little hindrance, and 
to-morrow you will be in a place of safety with me." 

If the man had been already assured of Coupland's 
identity with Oliphant, and had been maliciously 
desirous of wounding him whilst goading him into 
a self-denunciation, he could not have discovered a 
better course than the one he adopted. 

The cool familiarity of his tone, the assumption 
of a right to direct and even control the lady's 
movements, stung him to the quick. Every word 
and look was a blow which he had no means of 
retaliating, for the necessity to maintain his disguise 
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became ibe more imperative as Strang's suspicion 
became the more evident 

** And I must listen to this/* he groaned inwardly ; 
but he still contrived to remain silent 

The Colonel waited for her response with apparent 
confidence that it would be a ready assent to fly 
with him. 

•'With you?" was her resolute answer. *'I will 
not go." 

The Colonel's eyes twinkled viciously; but he still 
spoke with a degree of persuasion in his tona 

"Will not? You forget, madam, to-morrow is 
our appointed marriage day. That should give me 
some authority in addressing you, even if the fear 
for your own safety has no influence with you. 
Come, madam, be wise in time and go with me at 

« 

once." 

" I have deceived you, sir," she said frankly ; " and 
I have already repented the deceit. I never meant 
to fulfil the promise which you wrung from me by 
threats I was not strong enough to defy." 

The Colonel frowned ; his voice became hard and 
threatening. 

" If you remain, it will be to perish with the knave 
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who is by yonr side. Choose, madam, choose — safety 
with me or death with him/' 

"Maigaretl" exclaimed Oliphant, watching her 
intently. 

She smiled resignedly, then placed her hand in his, 
and looked straight in Strang's face. 

"I have chosen-— death with him," she answered 
steadily. 

"My own brave wife," murmured the husband, 
clasping her hand passionately. 

The Colonel drew back, pallid with rage and hu- 
miliation — rage, that at the last moment the prize 
he had accoimted won was snatched from his grasp ; 
and humiliation that he who had been regarded as 
an adept in intrigue of every sort should have per- 
mitted himself to be so utterly befooled by a woman. 
Despite his fierce chagrin, there was mingled with 
his emotions an element of admiration for the wife 
who had fought so bravely, and who submitted to 
fate so calmly for love's sake. His loss appeared 
the greater. He felt that he might have been a 
better man than he was if she had only cared for him. 

** I understand you now, madam," he said harshly ; 
" your promise to me was a trick. My devotion, my 
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fidelity, you have played with and scorned; yoa 
shall learn presently what my hate can do.** 

He turned upon his heel and was about to leave 
the apartment 

But Oliphant, breaking from his wife's grasp, 
sprang after him. 

"Stay, sir," he cried hotly, and for the moment 
forgetting all caution. "You have dared to insult 
this lady, and by heaven you shall answer for it to me." 

Strang turned and examined the speaker from head 
to foot, with a peculiar smile upon his sallow visage. 

"To you?" he said superciliously; " I shall know 
the right you have to demand an explanation before 
I give it." 

"According to your own accoimt there is little 
time to spare, and I shall have no opportunity save 
the present of demanding your apology. But you 
shall know my right ; it is that of " 

She clutched his arm, interrupting him. 

" For my sake — not yet." 

He hesitated — ^it was difficult to comply with her 
request ; but to refuse would be only to increase the 
danger of both, and to gratify Strang by the confes- 
sion he desired to obtain. 
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" Very well, then," he said with momentary awk- 
wardness, and facing the Colonel again — ** My right 
is that of a — friend. Will that satisfy you? It 
must. Now, Colonel Strang, will you do me the 
honour to descend to my level — ^you cannot lift me 
to yours — and try whether or not that sword can 
serve you at a pinch." 

"A duel?" (with a contemptuous laugh that was 
ill to bear.) " You are heated, sir, and do not under- 
stand the absurdity of your demand." 

"Why not a duel?" retorted Oliphant with forced 
calmness ; " we are rivals, and there is only one way 
of arranging our difficulties." 

. "You are mistaken — there are other ways of 
arranging this difficulty." 

" I will compel you to adopt my view of it, if there 
is a drop of honest blood in your veins." 

" Indeed !" (Sneeringly.) 

Oliphant walked close up to him, so that his hand 
might have been laid on Strang's shoulder. 

"Colonel Strang, as an officer of the King, I 
salute your authority," he said deliberately; "as a 
man, I say you are a coward." 

The Colonel started at the taunt, and the blood 
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mounted to his cheeks. His sarcastic self-possession 
was disturbed at last He hated the man so thor- 
oughly, he felt that he had lost so much on his 
account, that the blow fell with double weight He 
was no coward, and he would have liked to take 
vengeance there and then; but he had restrained 
himself thus far, and was trying to do so still, know- 
ing that his spite would obtain fuller satisfaction by 
leaving Oliphant or Coupland to a public execution 
than by striking him with his own hand. But the 
taunt stung liim, and with clenched teeth he re- 
torted — 

" You dare " 

He was interrupted by the same sharp deliberate 
voice as before. 

" Colonel Strang, as an officer of the King, I 
respect your position; as a man, I say you are a 
villain — so base that you could not respect the 
misfortunes of a lady — so base that no words of 
scorn can hurt you. But the meanest brute must 
turn or fly when it is kicked." 

With the words he struck the Colonel in the face 
with the back of his hand. 

" Euffian," growled Strang, levelling at the oflFen- 
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der^s bteaab u pistol which would have promptly 
decided the whole question. 

But Lady Oliphant was watching; she sprang 
between them, shielding her husband. 

" Me first I" she cried. 

Strang remained an instant irresolute whether or 
not to thrust her aside and complete his purpose. 
He changed his mind, quietly returned the weapon 
to its place, and bowed coldly to her ladyship. 

But whilst he was doing so, Oliphant had drawn 
her behind him. 

"Where two men have to settle a dispute which 
involves life," he said hurriedly, "a kdy is out of 
place. Therefore retire, madam." • 

He spoke too resolutely to be denied, and she drew 
back a few paces, alarmed and bewildered by the 
new phase in which adversity assailed her. 

"Now, sir," said Oliphant addressing Strang, "I 
await your answer." 

The Colonel advanced to him, and, in a fierce 
undertone — 

« I will kill you." 

" When and where ? " 

" Now — ^here." 

u. K 
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And he led the way out to the terrace, where fhej 
were encountered by Sergeant Byan and Corporal 
Hodge, who saluted their ofBcer and drew back as if 
to allow him to pass. 

But Strang halted, and, sword in hand, turned 
abruptly to Oliphant, who was dose behind him, 
expecting that they were to seek some quiet nook in 
the garden to arrange their affaira He was con- 
sequently somewhat taken aback when the Colonel 
said gruffly : 

"Are you ready?" 

"What, here?" 

"Yes — here, we could not have a better place for 
our purposa" 

The moon was shining full upon them, and mingled 
with it was the feeble light from the open window of 
the room they had just quitted; their shadows 
lengthened and crossed each other on the ground; 
the projections of the building, the trees and shmbs 
surrounded them with black shades ; and the curious 
stillness of the place seemed the fitting precursor 
of the coming storm. 

Margaret, half hidden by the hangings, stood at the 
window, silent, helpless, waiting. 
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Oliphant saw that in this choice of a place, Strang 
was prepared to take advantage of his position as an 
officer forced into a brawl by the necessity of defend- 
ing himself But as he had resigned all thought 
of escape, he was determined if possible to anticipate 
Strang's treachery. 

" I am ready," he said coolly ; " but I must find a 
weapon. Our friends here" (turning to Eyan and 
Hodge) " will perhaps supply me." 

There was no answer. Byan looked in bewilder- 
ment from his comrade to his Colonel, and felt un- 
comfortable. 

Oliphant proceeded with mocking respect. 

"The Colonel does me the honour to desire to 
cross swords with me, and he wishes you to see that 
the game is played fairly out between us." 

" Is it fight here ye mean — in the General's own 
quarters ? " shouted Eyan, more astounded than ever 
at the apparent madness of his friend and the 
acquiescent silence of the Colonel " Sure its kilt 
and hung well be altogether for it." 

"The Colonel will see to your safety; it is his 
command, and you must obey your superior, Sergeant 
Eyan. Is it not so. Colonel ? " 
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"I have changed my mind," he^ said with the 
utmost coolness. 

" What ? " thundered the other scornfully. 

" I will not fight with you, sir." 

"Will not?" 

*' No, Sergeant Coupland, I will not fight with you 
until you have shown me that the woman is worth 
the risk." 

" I appeal to my comrades — ^is not that the excuse 
of a coward ? " 

The Colonel shrugged his shoulders pityingly, 

" I have no douht you are a brave fellow. Coup- 
land, although you, are at present insolent and. un- 
ruly. But I can understand that, — knowing my own 
chagrin in learning how this woman has made a fool 
of me." 

''I appeal tp my comrades again. Are not these 
the words of a scoundrel who slanders a helpless 
woman, and fears to answer for his villany ? " 

'' I appeal to these men also. V>ol^ you, lads, and 
say whether I am not acting fairly by this fooL 
While this lady is under promise to become my wife, 
she coquettes with Captain Spence, and turns the 
brain of this poor fellow Coupland by her deceit" 
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'' It is a lie, comrades, it is a lie," shouted Oliphant, 
writhing under the pain which the false words gave 
him. 

That was precisely what the Colonel bargained 
for, and it pleased him greatly ; but his victory was 
not complete yet, and so, with an admirable appear- 
ance of sincerity — 

'' Prove to me that it is false, and my sword shall 
answer for the slander.'' 

The torture which he endured at the shame thus 
openly cast upon his wife was more than his prudence 
or sense of danger could withstand. 

" I will prove her honest even to your foul mind, 
Colonel Strang," he cried with uncontrollable pas- 
sion ; " listen, comrades. Captain Spence is the lady's 
friend, and I will bear witness to the honestv of their 
friendship — I, her husband, Malcolm Oliphant." 

« 

The light of a malicious triumph overspread Strang's 
countenance. He had achieved his purpose at last : 
the victory was as complete as had been his humilia- 
tion. There was no shade of mercy or pity in his 
heart — only the fierce joy of triumph in the moment 
of apparent failure. 

" It is for this I have been waiting," he muttered 
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making a movement towards the end of the 
terrace. 

But Lady Oliphant rushed forward and seized him 
by the' arms with a masculine grip. Despair and 
hate inspired her with a giant's strength. 

" Villain — ^you drove him to this. But you have 
not triumphed yet. Away, Malcolm, away, and I 
will keep this fiend back." 

" Arrest him there," shouted Strang, and his voice 
rang loud and discordant like a harsh-sounding 
trumpet. 

It quickened Oliphant to obey the injunction of 
his wife, and he dashed forward towards the garden, 
Byan and Hodge making no movement to stay him. 
But he was confronted by a double row of glittering 
bayonets which formed an impassable barrier. 

He wheeled round to seek any passage that might 
have been left unguarded ; but there was none : he 
was hemmed in on all sides, so closely that he seemed 
to stand in a circle of bayonets. The glittering steel 
flashed in his eyes and dazzled him so that he could 
scarcely see the resolute faces behind, and the fingers 
on the triggers. 

He stood still, gazing hopelessly, but not dauntedly 
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around him at the fatal ciicle, which had formed ao 

silently, and was so irresistible. 

'* Trapped -r- betrayed," he muttered calmly ; 
'' escape is impossibla" 

Colonel Strang had not made, an idle boast when 
he threatened to show what his hate, could, do. He 
had laid his plans carefully and with promptitude. 
Soldiers had been stationed by his command i^t eyeiy 
point at which an attempt might be made to force a 
passage; and at the appointed word they had all 
rushed upon the victim, with muskets levelled, and 
having their instructions to fire if he endeavoured, to 
break through their ranks. 

He understood it all at the first glance. He still 
held the sword which. Byan had placed in his hand ; 
but to have used it would have been to perish in 
dishonour, like one who feaced to. confront his 
accusers. 

That thought would not have> been ^ough to re- 
strain him; in the heat of the momeait ; but the. pres- 
ence of his wife accomplished what no consideration 
for himself would have done. He could not subject 
her to the horrible spectacle of his impalement. 

She seemed to comprehend the thought which 
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checked him, and throwing herself into his arms — 
clinging to him as if to die with him-^he mnr- 
mured — 

" We are lost, Malcolm, but lost together. They 
cannot part us now." 

" My poor wife," he moaned, as he touched her 
brow with his lips. 

The intensity of regret which his tone expressed 
made h^r sob, and hide her fieiee i^pon his shoulder. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



IN DEFENCE. 



rpHE prisoner was conducted to the guard-room, 
and was to be detained there until the General's 
pleasure should be made known. He gave his cap- 
tors no trouble ; and in his bearing there was that 
perfect resignation which is always dignified. 

From the moment of his surrender he displayed no 
sign of discomposure except when Margaret, attempt- 
ing to follow him, was forcibly prevented by the 
Colonel Then he had trembled with passion and the 
mad desire to rush upon the knave and strangle him 
on the spot But his passion subsided when he saw 
the Colonel step aside and allow her to pass into the 
house. 

"Since I may not go with him," she had said, "I shall 
wait for the General — ^from him we may expect justice, 
and I may obtain protection. At least he will deal 
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with us honestly and not on the dictates of private 
malice." 

Without a word, Strang pennitted her to pass ; his 
regard for her had evoked the best and worst 
qualities of his nature. Satisfied as he was with his 
triumph and the prompt vengeance he had been able 
to take for the insult Oliphant had offered him, the 
feeling was dashed by something akin to pain in the 
knowledge that it cost him the last hope of winning 
even a kindly place in her memory. He could never 
approach her again save as her recognised cruellest 
foe. That thought utterly extinguished whatever 
good was in the man ; he sought compensation for 
his pain in pursuing, with unmerciful haste, the 
venomous course he had begun so victoriously. 

He was eager to strike the last blow ; and he did 
not doubt that the result would be all his hate desired. 
The man was already condemned, and immediate 
execution must follow his discovery and arrest. 
With bitter chagrin he cursed the stupidity which 
had made him fail to identify Oliphant at their first 
encounter in the camp: now he comprehended the 
. vague notion of having previously seen the man 
which had haunted him. But his acquaintance with 
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Oliphanty nearly a year ago, had bew too slight to) 
enable him to penetrate his disguise when they met 
under such peculiar circumstances ; for Strang had 
been convinced that in attempting, to escape from the 
sloop of war Sir Malcolm h|4 perished. 

Now that he had driven the mai^ to rey^ himself» 
there should be no blunder this tipie. By cunningly 
associating Oliphant's second, breach of, discipline, 
and his appearance at this place, with the escape 
of Strathroy, t}ie Colonel baigained, confideutly for 
Kerr's acquiescence in prompt and d^isiye measures. 

He was not mistaken. The General had, not yet 
recovered from the first sentiment of cruel chagrin at 
the intelligence of Strajihroy's escape. To haye haid. 
so dangerous a foe within his grasp, under his guard, 
and to have permittefl hip to eli^de his vigilance, 
was a fault which he, kn^w the Duke of Cumberland 
would not regard with much leniency. Kery did not 
view his own conduct with my clemency;, he felt 
that he had committed a blunder, the consequences 
of which might be serious to th§ peace of the county. 
That Sirajbhroy ha4 played his part so well was no 
excuse in the Generars eyes for his own neglect ^ 
not placing him ip. irons from the first moment of 
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arrest, fir he had b6en sufficiently warned of the 
sihgular powers of acting possessed by the Jacobite. 

In this humour the General was not likely to deal 
tenderty with the offender who fell into his hands 
immediately after the inexplicable disappearance of 
Strathroy ; especially when the offender happened to 
be so intimately associated with the former as Oli- 
phant— at least in the popular estimation— in the 
most prominent of his crimes, namely the theft of 
the despatches at the outset of this sad campaign. 

In the faint hope of learning something about the 
Earl he resolved to examine the prisoner without 
delay. He peremptorily refused to give Lady Oli- 
phant audience until after he had satisfied himself of 
the truth of Strang's singular disclosure. Her 
earnest entreaty, however, and the intercession of 
Dr. Fairlie, obtained for her permission to have a 
place beside her husband at the investigation. 

She was there when he was led in to judgment; 
but the room had a Very different aspect now from 
that which it had presented when a few hours ago 
she had striven so hard to save him. 

A file of soldiers occupied each side of the apart- 
ment. The General stood by the table, surrounded 
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by the principal officers of his staff, and amongst 
them Captain Spence and Dr. Fairlie. It ms 
evident from the expression on the fietces of all that 
they had received intimation of the serious busi- 
ness which was to occupy them. 

Strathroy still lay concealed in the gallery; strength 
rapidly failing him, and the probability of being able to 
crawl away in safety becoming fainter every moment. 

The prisoner was calm and respectful; his 
countenance even brightened when he felt his wife's 
hand resting on his shoulder and met her eyes so 
full of love and determination to share with him 
whatever fate might betide him. 

Kerr looked sterner and harder than usual; the 
culprit was one to whom he had shown special 
favour, and, apart from other circumstances, it was 
irritating to find himself deceived by one he had 
trusted. 

" Is it true, sir," he said, fixing his eyes upon him 
frowningly, "that I am to recognise the rebel Oli- 
phant of Elvanlee in the uniform of one of my 
regiments ? " 

" I am Oliphant of Elvanlee, but no rebel. Ex- 
cellency," was the frank response. " I have been 
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and am a faithful subject of the House of 
Hanover." 

•'That is well, sir," remarked Kerr; "I am glad 
that you have at length learned to recognise the 
authority which rules this country." 

"Pardon, General; the authority which rules this 
country I have never questioned or doubted." 

" Since that is so, your falsehood to the trust you 
bore becomes the blacker." 

" You speak harshly, sir," said Oliphant with 
dignified submission, "cruelly, when your words 
strike at one who is powerless to defend himself; 
but I am no traitor." 

The General Ufbed his brows in astonishment at 
this stubbornly repeated denial of the charge of 
which the man had been convicted. The denial was 
given in tones so calm and so earnest that it was 
almost impossible for an imprejudiced listener to 
believe the voice of falsehood capable of producing 
them. 

" Give me proof of your innocence, then," said the 
General coldly, "and I, who must presently hand 
you over to death, will become your friend and 
advocate." 
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** To defend the truth of Oliphant jou have befoie 
you Sergeant Coupland/' was the quiet answer; bat 
his eyes brightened and his voice obtained steadiness 
as he proceeded, from the earnestness of his heart 
and the honesty of his cause. 

"The fact that you are Sergeant Coupland is 
rather perilous to the cause of Oliphant, remem- 
bering the crime for which he was condemned." 

" That may be — that is so, Excellency, in appear- 
ance but not in truth. I own that my fiEimily 
associations, and the whole circumstances attendii^ 
the loss of the despatches, were seemingly at 
variance with my explanation. But I was judged 
and condemned by men who were too eager to win 
partisans, by making an example of the fate in store 
for their political opponents, to weigh with much 
nicety the evidence in my case.*' 

'' It is the custom of criminals to exclaim against 
the wisdom of their judges." 

"I do not exclaim against their wisdom. I only 
say they were deceived, and would not give me time 
to show them that they were so. I protested, and 
they would not hear me. Bad as appearances were 
against me there were some in my favour." 
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" For instance ? " 

**For instance, the alienation between my wife, 
myself, and her father, Strathroy, because I refused 
to join in the Jacobite conspiracy. For ^instance 
the readiness with which I raised volunteers for the 
House of Hanover — men who have served the cause 
although I was not at their head." 

" But they might have been intended for another 
service." 

" Surely what they have done is something in my 
favour? . . . One more instance of matters 
unconsidered at my trial On the first discovery of 
my loss I wrote letters for Colonel Gardiner and 
President Forbes, telling them all. A traitor would 
not have done that. These letters did not reach 
their destination, and their existence was denied at 
my trial But Colonel Strang could explain why, if 
he were forced to speak. I placed the letters in his 
hands on his arrival at Elvanlee, and it was upon 
the information contained in them that he arrested 
me." 

" Colonel Strang could have no reason for sup- 
pressing these letters," commented Kerr gravely, 

and he cast a curious glance at the Colonel, who 
II. 
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stood apart, observing all that occuned vith a 
subdued smile of satisfaction and triumph. 

'' He had a reason/' answered Oliphant hoarsely. 

" Name it." 

Oliphant hesitated ; but Maigaret, thrusting aside 
the false modesty which might have kept her silent, 
spoke for him. 

"I was the reason, General," she said firmly, al- 
though her face crimsoned. "I refused to many 
him, and he revenged himself, first upon my brother, 
whom he betrayed to death, and next upon my 
husband." 

The General bowed, and again glanced curiously 
at Strang, who advanced thereupon, saying suavely— 

" Wait, General, until you have heard what further 
absurd charges these unforttmate people wiU bring 
against every one who strove to do his duty at a 
moment of critical importance to the Government of 
the country. Then you will be able to estimate at 
its proper value any charge they may make against 

me." 

" You shall have opportunity to answer for your- 
self, sir, when the time comes," said Kerr coldly ; and 
to Oliphant — *' Proceed." 
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Sir Malcolm obeyed without heeding the Coloners 
interruption. 

" I escaped the doom which had been pronounced 
upon me; and I resolved to devote my life to the 
service in which I had been degraded, hoping in that 
way to win back honour and freedom. A traitor 
would not have done that." 

" The service of which he boasts/* whispered Strang 
to the General, " conveniently enabled him to corres- 
pond with the rebels. He could not have taken 
a better resolve — for them." 

" Patience, sir," was the only response ; and again 
the General signified to the culprit that he might go 
on. 

" More than once you have commended the service 
Sergeant Coupland has rendered to your army, 
General — ^the badge he wears is proof of that," said 
Oliphant warmly. " Often his blood has marked on 
the field of battle his loyalty to the cause he had 
adopted. Ask his comrades? — ask your enemies if 
he has ever failed in his duty ? Ask your own heart, 
sir, if the man who has had the honour to stand 
between you and death, acted as a rebel, or could be 
the wretched creature that we call a spy." 
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There was truih and nobility in the fendd utter- 
ance of the man. It was the defence of one wbo 
valued life little, but honour much. 

The General was impressed by what he heard— 
part of it he knew to be truth, and the rest might be 
80. Still, it was only the plea of one whose life was 
in jeopardy, and he dare not accept it as sufficient 
evidence to overturn the verdict pronounced by a 
court-martial, after a proper investigation of the 
whole case. Besides, unwilling as he was to be 
influenced by any malignant suggestions, he could 
not help owning to himself that Colonel Strang's hint 
contained an element of probability. 

He had already exposed himself to serious blame 
for too much leniency in dealing with Strathroy. 
He could not hazard more blame, however much he 
might pity the prisoner. If he should err again in 
this he would be liable himself to a charge of treach- 
ery, notwithstanding the fidelity of years past 

"Have you anything further to urge in yonr 
defence ? " he asked, with less harshness than before 

Oliphant, with sickening heart, perceived that he 
had failed to convince the General ; and his impulse 
was to throw aside all respect for Strathroy, and to 
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denounce him as the thief of the de&^patches. But he 
looked at his wife and checked himself. 

" Nothing, General," he said huskily, but with 
resignation to the doom which must come. 

"I am sorry for that," commented Kerr, dis- 
appointed ; " for it is not only the offence of the past 
which condemns you. Last night you deserted an 
important post; to-night you have broken your 
parole and quitted the camp without leave. As a 
soldier I ask you how is such misdemeanour — a 
crime in times like the present — to be pardoned ? " 

" As a soldier, I answer that it is unpardonable," 
he said calmly ; " as a man, I say it is to be excused 
by the maddening position in which I have been 
placed by the knavery of one of your oflScers." 

" It is as a soldier I must deal with you," was the 
decisive response. 

An unexpected interruption occurred at this 
juncture. 

Whilst Oliphant was pleading his own cause with 
what eloquence he could command. Dr. Fairlie had 
quietly left the room. Just as the General was 
announcing his determination, the Doctor hurriedly 
re-entered, leading Agnes by the hand. 
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At sight of her Spence started and, involuntarily, 
advanced a pace to greet her. Bat he restramed 
himself in time, fearful of still further exciting his 
uncle against the unfortunate family. 

"Stay, General, stay," exclaimed Fairlie, ad- 
vancing; "before you shoot the man I have one 
here who has a word to say in his behalf." 

"Who is it?" 

" Agnes Murray." 

" His wife's sister," said Kerr, shaking his head 
gravely ; " but she may speak." 

Before taking advantage of the privilege offered 
her, Agnes, whose eyes were red and swollen with 
weeping, approached Oliphant. 

" It is all my fault that you are here, Oliphant," 
she faltered, holding out her hands piteously. "1 
know now the cruel wrong I have done you and 
Madge ; but I was deceived, miserably deceived by 
my own folly and the lies of yonder wretch Strang." 

Spence heard and his pulse quickened with plea- 
sure. At the same -time he regarded Strang with a 
fierce look, betokening his resolution to bring him 
speedily to account. 

Oliphant took the hand that was extended to him. 
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"My poor Aggie," he said kindly; "we have 
heen all deceived, and we pay the penalty. There, 
there, look up. You are not to blame. Tell her 
so, Madge ; at least give her comfort, if we can find 
none for ourselves." 

Lady Oliphant embraced her sister, whispering 
tremulously — 

" I cannot speak, Aggie." 

" Thank you, Madge, and thank you, Malcolm," 
sobbed the girl gratefully; "I have been silly, 
selfish, and cruel, but I will try to make some 
amends." 

Wiping her eyes, she turned to General Kerr, who 
encouragingly asked her what information she had to 
give. " Will it help Sir Malcolm, if I can show you 
he has been the victim of villanous slander and per- 
secution?" she said, with some difiRculty, subduing 
her sobs and tears. 

" Perhaps." 

" Then here is a letter which Dr. Fairlie has just 
procured for me. Colonel Strang is the writer of it, 
and in it he denounces my brother Frank as an 
agent and spy of the Jacobite party. We always 
suspected that he had done this, but it is only now 
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that we know, whilst he pretended to be our friend, 
he was our bitterest enemy." 

The General's face expressed scorn for the man 
who had betrayed another under the mask of friend- 
ship, but he responded coldly — 

" Such services are necessary sometimes." 

"Ay, but it was rendered not because he was 
faithful to your Government, but because his vicious 
wicked nature sought to destroy us in revenge for 
the rejection of his hand by my sister. He followed 
us with false professions of friendship, deceived my 
poor father with his hypocritical laments for the 
death of the man he himself had delivered to the 
executioner. He cherished his hate, or his resolve 
to win my sister in spite of herself, and when he 
found her the wife of Sir Malcolm he tried to entrap 
him in the same snare which had killed my brother." 

"All this is possibly true enough," said Kerr 
pityingly, for the girl's earnestness and distress were 
not without effect upon him ; " but unfortunately it 
does not benefit Sir Malcolm Oliphant" 

" It shows that he had an enemy — a base, skulk- 
ing, treacherous enemy, influencing the judgment 
pronounced against him." 
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" Still that does not prove him innocent." 
" Oh, sir, he is innocent !'* she cried vehemently ; 
" I know it, I affirm it, I swear it. He has been 
silent, he has endured the unmerited stigma of trea- 
son in generous pity for his wife, and she has been 
silent for our father's sake. But silence can no 
longer serve him, and though it wring my heart with 
shame, I will declare the truth — ^it is Strathroy, my 
father, who is guilty, and not Oliphant. He came to 
Elvanlee disguised, and stole the despatches." 
" The proof of this — where is the proof ?'* 
Agnes was dumb, gazing at the General in despair- 
ing wonder. The whole aflfair was so plain to her 
own mind that she had thought it only 'necessary to 
make the declaration to relieve Elvanlee from every 
imputation of dishonour. There was the proof of 
Strang's knavery in regard to her brother, and the 
natural inference of his treachery to Sir Malcolm. 
She could not conceive what further proof was 
required. 

Margaret had listened to the impassioned appea,l 
of her sister with eager hope ; she had scrutinized the 
Greneral's face, noting every change of expression ; 
but when she heard his demand for proof she felt how 
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weak was all that had been said in Malcolm's feiYOTii 
when balanced with the weight of evidence against 
him. 

She remembered the packet which Strathroy had 
placed in her hands in the morning, and which she 
had forgotten nntil now. 

''Upon it depends Oliphant's safety and mine 
perhaps," he had said. It was a very faint hope 
that the packet might contain something that would 
exculpate her husband; but in extremity straws 
become staves to lean upon. 

With trembling hand she drew forth the packet, 
and delivered it to General Kerr. 

" I do not know what the contents of this may be, 
sir," she said feebly ; " but it was given to me by my 
father to preserve for him. In the event of his death 
I was to present it to Colonel Strang. I deliver it 
to you, instead, praying that it may reveal something 
which will help to prove my husband's innocence." 

Strang's lips became suddenly compressed, his eyes 
started in his head ; but immediately all expression 
of alarm had passed from his countenance. Spence, 
however, had observed the rapid change. 

The General cut the stout cord with which the 
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packet was tied, and discovered about a dozen differ- 
ent documents. He seated himself at the table to 
examine them, and two officers of his staff assisted 
him. 

The prisoner and his friends watched their pro- 
ceedings with bated breath. It was the last cast of 
the dice, upon which fortune and life depended. 

The first document was a letter written by Strang 
and addressed to the Earl of Strathroy. It intimated 
that on the 22d August (1745) important despatches, 
detailing the plan of the campaign against the Pre- 
tender and his followers, would be delivered to Sir 
Malcolm Oliphant of Elvanlee. The writer urgently 
advised his lordship to possess himself of these papers 
by any trick he could devise, as the success of the 
Chevalier's movements would be greatly facilitated 
by a knowledge of their contents. The writer, aware 
that his lordship entertained no friendly sentiment 
for the renegade Elvanlee, who had so infamously 
induced the fair mistress Margaret to forsake her 
father, was the more emboldened to persuade his 
lordship to undertake this task himself, especially 
when it afforded so much promise of victory to their 
cause. 
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After perusing the letter, Kerr quietly ordered an 
officer to see that no one quitted the apartment. 
Spence undertook the task himself. 

Strang's lips were slightly compressed again, but 
that was all. 

The next paper which the General examined was 
an acknowledgment of the receipt of various sums of 
money. 

The third was a letter accepting the Chevalier's 
promise of a title and other rewards in return for 
assistance to the Jacobite cause in the way of in- 
formation as to the movements of the Government 
army which the Colonel's position would enable him 
to obtain. 

" We need not read further at present," said the 
General, refolding the documents and holding the 
packet in his hand. Then, glancing at the Colonel, 
" I regret to . acquaint you, sir, that these papers 
seriously affect your character. The charges are 
grave, but doubtless you will have an answer for 
them" 

There was an underlying sarcasm in the latter 
words of which Strang was conscious. He spoke, 
however, in the tone of contempt with which a man 
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firm in the sense of his own integrity might reply to 
a base calumny. 

"Answer? — pooh, the thing is too absurd to 
require answer. You cannot surely, General, regard 
these papers with a serious eye ? " 

" The contents are serious." 

" They are forgeries, prepared by the family of a 
traitor to save him from his doom. They cannot 
produce one witness to the authenticity of these 
papers." 

" You are wrong, sir," cried a shrill voice, " there 
is one witness here." 

They looked up, and in the centre of the gallery 
saw Strathroy, who had stepped out from his hiding- 
place, and who stood now calmly gazing down at the 
astounded groups below. 

"Strathroy," shouted Strang, livid with fear and 
passion. Then quick to discover the last hope of 
safety, he added authoritatively to the soldiers — 
" Fire upon him." 

" Hold ! " exclaimed the General in stentorian 
tones ; and contemptuously to Strang — " I, sir, com- 
mand here." 

The prompt interference of General Kerr rescued 
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Strathroy from immediate destruction ; for the men, 
accustomed to obedience, and standing with guns 
ready, would not have questioned Strang's authority. 
The Colonel saw himself foiled, and in that 
moment recognised the overthrow of all his schemes 
— worse, he recognised the fate which was in store 
for him. His visage became pallid, and his lips 
quivered. Then his features became rigid and he 
appeared to be as little disturbed by all that passed 
as any of the spectators. Only, his eyes rested on 
Lady Oliphant with a cold fixed stare, in which there 
was a gleam of passionate regret. It was to win her 
that he had jeopardized his fortune and career, and 
he had lost. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

"GOD SAVE THE KING!" 

A T sight of their father, Margaret gasped a low 
cry of pain and clutched her husband's arm 
tightly, as ' if for support, whilst Agnes looked up 
afifrightedly and trembling. Oliphant stood in mute 
amaze at the opportune assistance rendered to 
him by one whom he had regarded as his worst 
foe. 

Lying helpless in his hiding-place, Strathroy had 
overheard almost everything that passed. He had 
listened like one in a dream, conscious that he was 
dreaming. He listened, and all the time he was 
speculating how he was to reach the garden and 
escape to the hills. Ah, those hills, — ^he smelt the 
perfume of the heather, he inhaled the keen reviving 
breeze; he saw the clansmen gathered at Auchnacarry 
with the grim, hard-set faces of men prepared to die ; 
he heard the low wail of the pibroch, — and still 
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he was listening to that dull mxirmur of voices 

beneath him. \ 

He was conscious of a sort of double-self, and it 
was all so strange — ^he was dreaming, and yet the 
dream seemed to be the reality, and the reality the 
dream. 

He could not move : he could not grasp any idea 
firmly: he did not understand what was going for- 
ward, and yet he did understand; but there was 
something slipping away from him — as if he stood on 
a snow-heap overhanging a precipice, and the snow 
were slowly melting under his feet whilst he had no 
power to step aside. 

He had heard the name of the man who had 
betrayed Frank ! That was like a sharp sting which 
quickened his pulse : yet he could not spring up and 
kill him. He heard the name again, — ^he heard the 
despairing voices of his daughters — ^the appeal for 
proof, and struggling forward he made his presence 
known. 

Dr. Fairlie and Captain Spence hastened up to the 
gallery and assisted Strathroy to descend — he was 
too weak now to accomplish the descent unaided. 
The soldiers made way, and Sergeant Eyan placed a 
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chair, upon which the old man sank helplessly. His 
daughters ran to him, and whilst Margaret, sobbing, 
placed her arms around him as a support, Agnes fell 
on her knees, resting her brow on his, weeping. 

The gentlemen present looked upon him with com- 
miseration, and they were utterly astounded to 
recognise one whom report and actions had taught 
them to regard as the most formidable of their 
enemies, in a weak, broken down old man, who was 
scarcely able to totter across the floor without help. 
Could this be he who had kept alive the rebellion 
when the Pretender himself had abandoned the 
struggle. It seemed incredible — the contrast was so 
great between the redoubtable Earl of whom they had 
heard so much and the shattered creature they 
beheld. 

The contrast was pitiable and suggestive. This 

man's life and presence symbolled the Stuart cause : 

sustained, when success was hopeless, by fanatical 

devotion; and, despite countless errors, pitied by 

foes, loved by friends, whilst in his misfortunes he 

was respected by all as the wreck of a chivalrous 

past. 

Strathroy slowly turned his eyes — which were so 
n. P 
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fast growing dim — ^upon the General, and then, with 
evident eflfort — 

" Will you, sir, show me the letter which identifies 
the villain who betrayed my son ?" 

Eerr handed him the document, and as he seized 
it, the Jacobite's eyes seemed to rekindle, and the 
form to obtain a spark of vigour &om his passion. 

All watched him with curiosity : Strang with that 
expression of innocence which is too innocent. 

At length Strathroy spoke again. 

" Do you think, sir, my word will weigh in the 
balance against that of— of yonder knave ?" (indicat- 
ing Strang). 

"Whatever you say shall receive consideration," 
answered the General. 

" I am glad that so much favour can be extended to 
me" (with mocking courtesy that was painful in 
contrast with his helpless state). " My hate for all 
who bend beneath the yoke of Hanover has kept me 
silent hitherto ; but now my own hour has come, and 
for my children's sake I speak." 

Margaret sobbed ; he turned and kissed her ten- 
derly. 

" Ay, Madge," he faltered, " the loyalty you have 



i 
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given to those you love has at last conquered me — 
who have been loyal only to my King." 

" My poor father," she cried, and hid her face on 
his shoulder. 

He addressed the General again, and this time 
voice and form were stronger than before. 

" The letters you received from my daughter, sir, 
were written by the man Strang. You want proof ? 
Then it is here. In the hope of recovering those 
papers from me, he aided me to escape from the 
chamber where you held me a priisoner. You want 
more proof ? Then search his lodging, and you will 
find a thousand louis d'ors, paid to him last night — 
one of many payments for information as to the 
movements of your army. Are you satisfied ?" 

" We shall be satisfied if any part of that money 
is found in his possession," said the General 

"Then be satisfied of this, too — Sir Malcolm 
Oliphant is guiltless of complicity with me even in 
thought. We have been at enmity because he re- 
fused to serve his lawful master. He is to blame 
only in striving to shield from ignominy the name of 
one who has been too imgrateful and too blind to his 
worth." 
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" This testimony will serve him greatly.** 

Strathroy rose and tottered forward to Colonel 
Strang. 

"And I have trafl&cked with yon,** hie gasped, 
fiercely, his feeble frame shivering with the intensity 
of his wrath ; " with you, who are the assassin of my 
boy I Oh, give me a weapon some one, that I may 

die avenging Frank But I am too weak 

— too weak even for that.** 

He had lifted his arm as if to strike the traitor to 
the earth, but the arm fell limp and powerless to his 
side ; he staggered, and had to be half carried to the 
chair. 

There was a brief pause, which was broken by 
Strang, who spoke in a harsh tone, but with perfect 
deliberation — 

" General Kerr, this man is mad. As an officer of 
the Duke of Cumberland's staff, I demand the instant 
execution of the traitor Elvanlee, and the removal of 
this poor wretch** (contemptuously indicating Strath- 
roy) " to the presence of his Grace, that I may have 
fitting opportunity to prove my honesty.'* 

He played that last card boldly, but he failed to 
make any impression on the audience. 
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" Yon are too late, sir, in yonr demand as regards 
Strathroy," said the Doctor gravely, after having 
examined the Jacobite ; " he is summoned to a 
higher tribunal than that even of his Grace of 
Cumberland. Strathroy is dying." 

"Father!" cried Agnes distractedly, whilst Mar- 
garet in anguish too deep for any words kissed his 
withered hand. 

He was roused by the exclamation of the one 
daughter and the action of the other. 

" Dying," he murmured faintly ; " ah, now I 
understand the dream that was so strange — the 
clansmen who will curse me for my treachery — ^the 
hills that I shall never see again. . . No coronach 
will lull me to rest — ^no loyal hand will cast a stone 
upon my cairn. . . Yet I have tried to serve 
them truly." 

A pause ; his eyes closed : it seemed as if repose 
had come, and no one seemed willing to be the first 
to break the stillness of the place. 

Strathroy moved again and called upon Oli- 
phant. 

The latter bent over him, with no other feeling 
than that of sorrowful remembrance of the man's 
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nobler qualities which, turned awry, had made him 
what he was. 

"You will be pardoned, Oliphant," he gasped; 
" they. . . . cannot condemn you. . . . Give me 
my pardon now." 

"You have it from my soul," replied Oliphant, 
grasping his hand with generous warmth. 

" Come nearer — and you, too, Madge, come nearer," 
the Jacobite went on, gathering strength for his last 
words. "You, Oliphant, may one day see the 
Master. . . Tell him that if the father's love 
made me falter once . . . once only . . . 
in my duty to him it was not until every hope was 
gone and the shadow of death darkened upon 
me. . . . Tell him that, homeless, friendless, 
throneless as he might be, I was still his faithftd 
servant. . . . Tell him that, dying, my last 
words, . . . my last prayers, . . . uttered 
in the midst of his foes, were still for him — God 
SAVE THE King !" 

He raised himself, and feebly waved his hand as 
if in defiance of any who dared to repudiate the 
prayer. It was the last spark of energy, and darkness 
ensued. Strathroy never spoke again. 



CHAPTER XX. 



ODDS AND ENDS. 



nnilE struggle was over at last: it had been a 
brave one on the part of father and daughter — 
an honest one too ; and therefore, so much the more 
full of pain. The father, grown old in a life of 
intrigue ; his mind warped by the concentration of 
all thought and hope upon one object — the restora- 
tion of his king ; his heart embittered by the repeated 
failures of his attempt to serve the cause ; loving his 
children, and yet ready to sacrifice them, although 
suffering through his love, when he learned that 
their hearts opposed his purpose and rendered the 
sacrifice a crime — blind, mad as he might be, there 
was nobility in his utter devotion, and surely that 
devotion imparted dignity to his death. 

Long ago, in exile, he had listened to the plaintive 
strains of the old song which promised that " the lark 
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shall sing us hame to our ain countrie." How often 
he had turned his yearning gaze towards the distant 
shore and dreamed of the day which had come and 
gone, the burden of the song always murmuring 
through his brain — ^* Hame, hame, hame, ah hame 
fain wad I be," and he had reached his home now. 

It was happier so ; happier to go home still firm in 
his faith in what never was to be, than to have 
lingered out such an existence of regret and irritation 
as his would have been in exile ; happier to go home 
whilst he could still think of him who was the prop 
of the cause as a chivalrous gentlemen, than to have 
lived to see his wreck. 

The daughter's had been the hardest task of all : 
young, and full of the capacities of enjoyment which 
are the genius of youth; inspired by a devotion 
great and unselfish as her father's — she had given all 
to a husband whose politics combined with his mis- 
fortunes to place her in bitterest and most perplexing 
strife between the duties and affections of the 
daughter and of the wife. She had displayed a 
woman's best and noblest loyalty — loyalty to those 
she loved. 

But she suffered cruelly all the same : for in such 
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a contest the heart endures the pangs of defeat, no 
matter which side claims the victory. 

General Kerr received a despatch from President 
Forbes, directing him to send the prisoners Strathroy 
and Oliphant for trial to London. The President 
accepted whatever responsibility might be incurred 
by delaying the execution of the notorious Jacobite 
Earl and his suspected son-in-law. This was one of 
the many merciful acts which keep the memory of 
President Forbes honourably green. 

The despatch arrived too late to be of any avail to 
Strathroy, but it was of the utmost service to Oli- 
phant. Husband and wife were again separated ; 
but they parted this time with some degree of con- 
fidence in the future. 

She proceeded to London by road; he was con- 
veyed on board a vessel which was about to sail for 
the Thames with a cargo of over a hundred and fifty 
unfortunate captives. Most of these men were 
Highlanders, ignorant of English and guilty of 
nothing more than obedience to the only authority 
they had been ever taught to recognise — that of 
their chiefs. 
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There were a number of gentlemen amongst the 
prisoners, but little or no distinction was made be- 
tween officers and men. All were huddled together 
in the holds ; the space was miserably deficient : no 
eflfort was made to render their position bearable, and 
they were left to invent what beds and seats they 
could with the stones forming the ballast. Some of 
the poorer class of men were almost naked ; but no- 
thing in the way of covering was provided for them, 
and so they burrowed amongst the stones for 
warmth ! Their allowance of provisions was one 
bottle of water and about half a pound of oatmeal 
each daily. Storms and adverse winds prolonged 
their misery : disease and death speedily thinned the 
crowd. The sick had to take care of themselves, save 
for the compassionate aid of some companion in dis- 
tress whose condition happened to be a little less 
grievous. One wild youth — originally from Carlisle 
and a student of divinity — who bore his discomforts 
with reckless indifference, comforted the dying with 
the assurance — 

" There will be no Cumberland to deal with us in 
the next world." 

This voyage of horror lasted eight months, and 
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when the vessel anchored in the Thames only forty- 
nine of the captives survived. 

Oliphant, thanks to a fine constitution, was one of 
the survivors. He had suffered much from the 
privations to which he had been subjected ; but he 
had suffered more from the thought of Margaret's 
anguish during all these weary months of uncertainty 
as to his fate. 

The prisoners were marched from the vessel to the 
Southwark JaO, there to wait the pleasure of the 
Government. 

On the second day after entering the prison, Mal- 
colm was gladdened by tidings from Lady Oliphant. 
She was there — she was near him, and as well in 
health as the anxiety of her position would permit 
her to be. She had been waiting for him ; counting 
the days and hours ; noting the arrival of every new 
batch of captives, and eagerly seeking him amongst 
them, until at length she had found him. 

The miseries of suspense to which they had both 
submitted proved to be a blessing, not a curse. The 
delay enabled the first excitement of the victorious 
Government to subside, and enabled some of its most 
active members to perceive the impolicy of the 
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ruthless cruelty with which the Jacobites were being 
treated. It also afforded General Kerr time to pre- 
pare an effective representation of the important 
services rendered by Oliphant, under the disguise of 
Coupland, to King George ; and it allowed President 
Forbes, with the help of Dr. Fairlie, to collect in- 
disputable proofs of the trickery by which the trial 
and condemnation of the Laird of Elvanlee had been 
brought about with such imseemly haste and in such j 

an informal manner. |: 

Oliphant was acquitted. His pardon — ^it should i 

have been called his restoration to the honourable 
position of which he had been imjustly deprived — 
was full ; and contained a fitting acknowledgment of 
his innocence of all the charges preferred against 
him. 

Colonel Strang suffered the penalty of his treachery 
with a firmness that was a redeeming trait in his 
almost successful career. To the last he asserted his 
innocence of any thought of treason to the House of 
Hanover. With stubborn consistency he reiterated 
the assertion in the face of proofs which might have 
overwhelmed the boldest ; he insisted that the docu- 
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ments produced in evidence against him were a series 
of forgeries prepared by a family of traitors to save 
themselves by sacrificing Mm. Not the slightest 
admission of guilt could be wrung from him ; and his 
obstinacy had the effect of suggesting a doubt to the 
minds of some who heard him. 

The verdict guilty was pronounced, nevertheless, 
and he listeued to it in dogged silence. Privately, 
however, he made overtures to his old patron the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, offering, in exchange for life, 
to make important discoveries regarding several 
persons of distinction against whom proofs were 
wanting; and regarding others who were yet un- 
suspected of complicity in the rebellion. But, either 
his petition did not reach the proper hands, or its 
promises were, happily, discredited ; for he received 
no answer. 

On a dismal day in December he was led to the 
scaffold on Kennington Common, which had become 
known as the Jacobite shambles, so many martyrs — 
as they were called by their own party — ^had already 
suffered there. He had dressed with peculiar care in 
a coat of scarlet, faced with black velvet and trimmed 
with gold ; a gold-laced waistcoat, wjiite silk stock- 
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ings, and the Hanover badge of a red ribbon in his 
hat He shooks hands with the clergyman who 
attended him, saying with some bitterness : 

"Sir, you will live, I trust, to see me justified. 
I die a victim to my too great tenderness for a 
woman, who has given me to the scaffold that she 
might rescue one she cares more for. Well," 
(shrugging his shoulders) "life without her might 
have been so disagreeable that I am almost content 
to die." 

Then, with truth and falsehood mingled on his lips 
at the moment of death, as they had been mingled in 
his life, he yielded himseK to the hands of the 
executioner. The clergyman did not live to see him 
justified. 

"Welcome back to Elvanlee — ^that means a deal 
more than it says," was the hearty greeting of Dr. 
Fairlie to Sir Malcolm and Lady Oliphant, a few 
months after the occurrence of the foregoing events. 

The Doctor was standing at the entrance to the 
tower. In the court and the avenue gathered the 
survivors of the Laird's tenants, with many friends 
from the surrounding district. 
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There had been sad changes since that first gather- 
ing in the same place ; and few were there to smile a 
welcome to the Laird and his Lady, who did not wear 
mourning in their hearts. Willie Want-a-bit did not 
lead the procession now ; his fantastic standard had 
been stricken to the earth at Falkirk and the bearer 
with it — (the poor daftie's patchwork met with a 
better fate than many of the Stuart standards with 
which the sweeps of Edinburgh, aided by the hang- 
man, made a bonfire at the cross). Bauldy Dod- 
holm's drum was silent, and the drummer was missed 
from the crowd. But widow and orphan were none 
the less earnest in their rejoicing at the restoration of 
Sir Malcolm and his lady. 

At the hour of arrival the sky was somewhat dark, 
and threatened rain : but the hearts of man and wife 
beat too quickly with joy to heed the weather : they 
had passed through storms — a shower was nothing to 
them now, so that they might be together. And, 
somehow, it is the dimmer kind of days which reveal 
the ripest and richest colours of the earth. Mere 
glaring sunshine dazzles the eyes, and robs us of the 
light and shade which make landscape and life 
beautiful 
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Agnes had already recovered from the pangs of the 
last few days spent at Dunkeld ; she could laugh as 
blithely as if she had never known grief. She had 
reason, too, for this happy frame of mind: the 
misunderstanding with Captain Spence had been 
explained to the entire satisfaction of both parties. 
She was walking with Dr. Fairlie, following the Laird 
and his Lady into the house amidst the loud con- 
gratulations of their many friends. 

The good doctor was .supremely happy in having 
Agnes beside him under such pleasant circumstances; 
and he was supremely unconscious of the existence of 
such a person as Spence. She, leaning on his arm, 
and looking up into his face with a smile, tinted by a 
blush, that made his heart flutter, whispered, whilst 
both cast a glance at Oliphant and Margaret : 

" Isn't it nice to be married. Doctor ? " 

He answered with unnecessary enthusiasm : 

" Very." 

" I mean when the married folk love each other, 
like Madge and Oliphant," she said, in bashful 
explanation. 

"Better and better," he cried, with increasing 
enthusiasm. 
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A pause ; then in such a timid, deliciously demure 
undertone — 

" I am going to be married, Doctor ! " 

His enthusiasm vanished : he took snuff, and — 

" Humph, what a pity it is we should spend our 
lives in getting out of one trouble into another; we 
seem to be allowed only moments of pleasure, but we 
get whole months of sorrow " (he was thinking of his 
own position rather than of hers). "And will you 
tell me who is the — other ? " • 

He was only trying to postpone the fatal 
annoimcement ; he knew quite well who was the 
'' other/' 

" Laurence, of course," she replied, with a pretty 
shade of petulant surprise. 

"Ah, yes, of course " (sourly), " he has five thousand 
a year, I believe, which is a very genteel thing, and 
has a great deal of beauty in it." 

" What is the matter with you to-day ? " she asked, 
faltering, as she looked at him in real surprise this 
time ; " you know that you promised to be a father 
to me, and I want you to take his place at the . . 
marriage." 

Her eyes became dim and — ^like the sky — 

II. Q 
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threatened rain. He could not stand that: he 
applied again to his unfailing rappee, and shook oflf 
the last lingering shade of envious regret. 

**I shall keep my promise — ^Heaven knows, no- 
body has more reason to take your father's 
place than I have. ... I congratulate you, 
Aggie; Spence is an honest lad, and wUl be good 
to you — ^if he is not! ... I'll gi*e him some 
physic." 

That was the most terrible threat the Doctor could 
think of. 

Lady Oliphant and Elvanlee had already entered 
the house. They had acknowledged with grateful 
fervency the congratulations of their friends ; and 
now they were standing in the chamber in which the 
first scene of their misfortunes had been enacted. 
They looked round the place : nothing was changed ; 
nothing there hinted at the sad exile from which 
they had returned ; but the legend of their sorrow 
was written on their own hearts and faces. Yet the 
joy which they felt and which surrounded them, 
and the murmur of happy voices reaching them 
from without, combined to make the past seem like 
a nightmare from which they had just awakened. 
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"It is a second home-coming, Malcolm," she 
said, smiling brightly, "we shall be very happy 
now." 

"I hope so, darling," he answered, holding her 
head tenderly between his hands, and gazing into her 
eyes with all his soul in his own. " I shall be always 
happy when I feel that you love me. But, dear 
wife, I am weak, and need your love to give me 
strength." 

" That is always yours." 

" I know it — I know it, and it was worth some 
suffering to be so sui*e of it ; but you have suffered 
too much." 

"I am content, Malcolm, since you are with 
me. 

She meant what she said ; and the light of happi- 
ness overspread her countenance, recalling all its 
youth and beauty. 

Fairlie with Agnes appeared at the door, and Oli- 
phant called to him blithely — 

" Come here. Doctor, and tell me how I shall prove 
to this best of wives my remorse for every thought 
by which I have wronged her — my gratitude for her 
love and mercy." 



1 
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" Trust her," said the doctor emphatically : " it is 
good for life and soul to be trustfoL The man is 
happier who trusts, although he be deceived on every 
hand, than he who guards himself with a breast- 
work of bristling suspicions; for, whilst he may 
escape surprise he pays for his immunity with a 
miserable and contemptible existence. Believe me, 
sir, if we could trust more, it would be better for us 
all, here and hereafter." 
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